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PIONEER LAWMAKERS HONORED 


By Emory H. ENcuisH 


The severe and prolonged snow storms of March occa- 
sioned postponement of the Thirty-first biennial meeting 
of the Pioneer Lawmakers Association of Iowa, to have 
been held the 14th. Pursuant renewed invitation of the 
Fifty-fourth General Assembly a new date was fixed, and 
the sessions held March 28, 1951. 

The morning meeting convened under unfavorable 
weather conditions with about forty present in the Gren- 
ville Dodge room of the State Historical building at Des 
Moines. Vice President Carl W. Reed of Cresco, presided 
in the absence of President C. F. Clark of Cedar Rapids. 
Illness had required his spending the winter in Florida, 
though he had planned the program of the meeting. Mr. 
Clark had previously served as vice president of the asso- 
ciation. His legislative service as representative from Linn 
county was in four sessions, 1919-1924, becoming a leader 
in the house, and in the senate, 1927-1931. 

A practicing attorney in Cresco since 1886, Judge Reed’s 
official career has been noteworthy. He served as county 
attorney of Howard county four years, as state senator 
representing Howard and Winneshiek counties, 1919-1926, 
judge of the district court of Iowa in the Thirteenth Judi- 
cial district, 1926-1933, and a member of the state com- 
merce commission since 1940. 

The program opened with invocation by the Rev. Claude 
R. Cook, curator of the Iowa Department of History and ~ 
Archives, as follows: 


Our Heavenly Father, we are grateful to Thee for all Thy 
blessings, which we are very anxious to acknowledge in this 
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hour. We are thankful to Thee for the privilege of being here on 
this historical occasion and in this historical building. 

We thank Thee for the services which these distinguished 
citizens have rendered to our State and are grateful that they 
are still permitted to be among us as contributors to the welfare 
of our commonwealth. And we pray this morning that Thy 
blessing may rest upon them in this meeting and in this gather- 
ing today, and in all of the activities in which they engage, and 
that it may go with them and that they may come again and 
again in such similar assemblies as this. 

Vice President Reed expressed regret that President 
Clark could not be in attendance, stating however, that 
he had sent two papers which he had prepared and had 
hoped to present, one of which the vice president would 
read at the morning meeting and the other at the after- 
noon session. 

The secretary presented the list of those of former lowa 
official station of twenty or more years ago, now becoming 
eligible for membership, largely including those now 
living of the membership of the Forty-fourth General 
Assembly of 1931, a considerable number of that group 
being present. 


WELCOMED BY THE GOVERNOR 


Vice President Reed: Just now I will inject something 
just a little personal. Some years ago, soon after I went 
on the bench, I was with a group of friends and one of 
them said: “We are at a loss to know how to address you. 
We don’t know whether we should call you captain, sena- 
tor, or judge. Now what should we do?” I said to them: “If 
you feel that you know me well enough, call me Carl. If 
you don’t feel that you know me that well, you had better 
get acquainted.” 

Now, we have with us this morning a man who has been 
in the senate and later became a gentleman in the house. 
In another two years he will have another distinguished 
position as a member of the Pioneer Lawmakers Associa- 
tion. Those of you who know him well enough to call him 
Bill are welcome to do so. If you don’t know him that well 
I would suggest that you get acquainted with him. I give 
you His Excellency, the Governor of Iowa. 

Governor Beardsley: Officers and members of the Pioneer 
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Lawmakers Association of Iowa: Indeed it is a happy privilege 
for me as a former legislator, one who served his early days in 
the senate and then later had the privilege of being known as a 
gentleman in the house, and later to be elected governor, to come 
over here and meet with you Pioneer Lawmakers. 


I am happy to extend greetings to you and a cordial welcome 
to Capitol Hill. I have profound respect for the Pioneer Law- 
makers. I have looked forward to the time when I might become 
a Pioneer. 


You know that means something to be a pioneer. We have got 
an Old Settlers Association down in New Virginia, my home 
town. You have to live there at least twenty years before you 
become eligible to become a member of the Old Settlers Asso- 
ciation. I don’t know whether they patterned that after the 
Pioneer Lawmakers or whether it antedates that. But I am glad 
to be here. 

As I look back over the years as a freshman in the senate and 
later back in the house, I feel that there is no higher privilege 
than to serve in the legislature. I do not know of a higher recog- 
nition that can come to one, the pleasant association, the rich 
experience of having served in the legislative chambers. 

As I look back I have the feeling that each generation in its 
way, and that applies to legislators too, have made their con- 
tribution to the development, the progress and the stability of 
our great state, and we do have a state that we may well be 
proud of. When you look at the Kefauver investigation, when 
you compare the standards of service, the performance of public 
service, I think we here in Iowa have a right to be proud. We 
have a very high-grade system of government, and quite prop- 
erly much credit for that belongs to you men who in the earlier 
days laid the foundation. The work that was done by you has 
been an inspiration and it has been a guide to the legislators who 
have followed you. 

So, I am here on this occasion as Governor of this great state 
to pay that compliment to you, and that is not just idle conver- 
sation either. 

LEGISLATURE LEADS IN Iowa 


I recall some years ago that when a chap was writing a book 
on “Inside America” and what makes the various states tick, he 
spoke about Iowa; that actually in Iowa it was the legislature 
that gave character to the quality of government. And I am sure 
of that. I have sincere appreciation of the representative form of 
government. We want to maintain that system. 

People talk about democracy, and we subscribe to the altruis- 
tic principles of democracy. The facts are, however, that the only 
thing that ever approached the true or pure principles was the 
old Athenian system of government in ancient Greece. Here in 
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our nation we have what we choose to call the representative 
form of government, wherein the people themselves elect their 
representatives and those representatives are responsible to the 
people, and constantly responsible to them. 

I remember the farewell address of Tom Marshall to the 
United States in 1921. May I tell you about it? Tom Marshall was 
making his farewell address to the United States senate. He had 
served eight years as vice president. He had been more or less 
overshadowed by the world-famous administration of President 
Wilson. But I was a young fellow down in Van Buren county, 
Iowa, just before we went over to Warren county, and I read his 
farewell address to the United States senate. I had preceded 
this reading by reading the inauguration address of President- 
elect Harding, but this splendid little address of the vice presi- 
dent to me was more impressive than President Harding’s inau- 
gural address. 

SERVANTS OF THE PEOPLE 


He was reviewing the experience of the past eight years that 
he had presided over the senate. The World War had been won. 
Friendships had been made which would last as long as life 
itself, and he was thanking those gentlemen for the courtesies 
and honers they had shown him during those eight years, and he 
closed with a statement of which I am very fond. He said, “Gen- 
tlemen, in going back to the ranks of the common people I do 
not feel that I am being cashiered or sent down, because I have 
never risen above them.” And I submit to you that this is the 
true American creed, and those are words that all public serv- 
ants may well take to heart. 

We should say that. We should admit it. We are the servants 
of the people. We should be conscious of responsibility. We 
should appreciate with eager zeal the discharge of our duty, and 
if we can do that we can rise to the occasion where we merit the 
confidence that has been reposed in us. 

Again I want to commend you gentlemen and you pioneers 
for the firm foundation that you have laid, and I have explicit 
confidence in the ability of your successors to carry on this work. 

AsLe LEADERSHIP IN Towa 


There has been a great change in our time. The state house 
was occupied in 1884. Sherman was governor then. I have known 
all the men who have occupied that office since Governor 
Carroll, with the exception of Governor Clarke. It was not my 
privilege to meet him. I met Governor Carroll afterwards. I met 
Nate Kendall earlier, when he was a member of the house, forty 
years ago. I had the privilege of meeting Governor Cummins 
when I was a boy. Of course we all knew Cummins as United 
States senator in the later days. I think of those men of integrity, 
men of character. I am mindful of the rich traditions that are 
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theirs, and I want you gentlemen to know that I am motivated 
by a sincere desire to carry on those rich traditions. All of those 
men in some measure, some more, some less, have made contri- 
butions to the advancement of our state in conserving the high 
principles and the fine precepts of good government, and that is 
what we seek today to do as governor and as a legislature. 

It is my sincere hope that good fortune will attend you, that 
Providence will deal most kindly with you, and that your fond- 
est hopes will all be realized. Thank you all. 


SENATOR Scott's RESPONSE 


Following a brief recess, during which those present 
extended personal greetings to the governor, former Sen- 
ator Ray P. Scott, of Marshalltown, responded to the exec- 
utive’s address of welcome, in part as follows: 


Judge Scott: Your Excellency, Mr. Chairman, Gentlemen of 
the Pioneer Lawmakers: It affords me pleasure indeed to be 
called upon to respond to the very kind words of the governor. 
. . . Perhaps we are of the same mind as the bachelor girl whose 
belated engagement was rumored and the newspaper boys came 
to her to confirm the rumor. She blushed and stated that modesty 
and honesty compelled her to deny the report, “but thank heaven 
for the rumors.” When we hear these kind words of the governor 
we are glad to have them even though we may be of the opinion 
that the governor perhaps has been a little extravagant in his 
remarks. 

Long ago in my town there was an old-time doctor, who took 
himself very seriously, and after a good deal of effort was elected 
mayor of the city. It was his practice to come to public meetings 
and throw bouquets up at himself and catch them, but each time 
would add “but without any personal egotism to myself.” Now, 
if we were arrogating to ourselves the truth of all the kind 
words of Governor Beardsley, perhaps in all humility we should 
add, “but without any personal egotism to ourselves.” 

But my feeling is, as the governor has suggested, that right 
straight through, the members of the legislature would compare 
favorably with any other like group. We made mistakes through 
the years and, unlike physicians, we were unable to bury them, 
until they became more evident every day and we had to confess 
them. But my idea is, that for the most part, those mistakes were 
rectified intelligently by the legislatures and that everything 
worked out to the best interests of all the people. I suspect, too, 
that some of the suspicion, or rather criticism, was within as 
much as without. 

LEGISLATORS SHORTCOMINGS 


I remember one incident, a very humorous incident—I don’t 
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remember whether there is anybody here from Mahaska county 
or not, but it is a true incident and I am going to tell it. My 
father-in-law always said that you don’t want to spoil a good 
story for relation’s sake. Now, on one occasion, we went over 
to one of these churches north of the capitol to have lunch. I 
recall that there were about eight of us sitting at one big table. 
The debate in question at the table was as to how some of our 
brethren could be elected to the legislature by their constitu- 
ents. It was a hot debate. There was one gentleman present, 
Finley of Henry county; some of you fellows remember him. He 
has been gone some time. Mr. Finley was a very serious-minded 
man, never given to swearing or cursing. He was, as I recall, a 
lay member of the Methodist conference. He hadn’t made any 
contribution to the debate. 

Finally he spoke up, and said: “Well now, I have spent all my 
life in Henry county. I have never set foot in Mahaska county. 
But some time when I have opportunity I am going over to 
Mahaska county. I want to see what kind of damn aborigines 
live in Mahaska county who send the present house member and 
senate member to the legislature of Iowa.” Now some of you 
that served back there will know, and I might add, that all of 
the apprehension was not Mr. Finley’s. 

I have been coming down here for some time now. I was 
reminded the other day by a little note in the paper that I was 
an officer of this association ten years ago. Each time I come 
down I see new faces, and then I look in vain for some others 
who have gone on “to that bourne from which no traveler 
returns.” I learned a couple of weeks ago of the passing of still 
another member of our senate, Carl, Senator Buser of Muscatine, 
reminding us of the ravages of time. Senator Buser was the 
thirty-fifth member of our fifty, Carl; the thirty-fifth member of 
our fifty to pass on. All of which reminds us that we hold no 
mortgage on the future—that our tenure here is uncertain at the 
best. 

Now, on this occasion we have come over to Des Moines, away 
from the everyday vocations of life, to spend a little time, a few 
hours, with our brethren in companionship and friendship and 
fellowship, and we Jook back in retrospect over our legislative 
experience. Governor Beardsley, we are very grateful to you for 
your very kind words of welcome. We thank you. 


Governor Beardsley: Thank you, sir! Thank you for 
your kind remarks, and may I re-affirm my statement to 
you. It is true that even the men of science cannot cure 
all the ills that afflict humankind, but we do make prog- 
ress. Old Doctor Norris, with whom I used to ride when I 
was a boy in knee britches, told me of his enthusiasm 
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when he left the medical college at Keokuk in Lee county, 
Iowa. You have seen the building where the medical 
school was. It looked down the valley towards Alexandria, 
Missouri. It said to him, “Bring me suffering humanity 
and I will cure their ills;” and do you know what he said? 
“Billy, I had not practiced medicine six months when I 
found out I could not stop a toothache. Still I do a little 
good.” 

Vice President Reed: The governor tells me that he has 
people waiting at his office, so he must leave. I told him 
that we could not impose upon him, or take any more of 
his time. 

Now we are going back to Frank Clark. I have here a 
paper prepared by him which he hoped to submit to you. 
His inability to be here affords me opportunity of present- 
ing it. This paper is entitled: 

THE Farm Buoc in 1923 


This session was the regular session of the Fortieth General 
Assembly, which convened in January of 1923. The “Farm Bloc” 
organized early and thoroughly. They had nearly sixty-five 
members out of the house membership of 108. I had many 
friends among the farmers and was running for speaker of the 
house, but the pressure was too strong. One of my farmer friends 
came to me the day before the caucus with tears in his eyes and 
begged to be released from his promise, saying, “What will my 
farmer friends think of me if they hear that I voted for a lawyer 
for speaker of the house?” So Joe Anderson of Winnebago was 
elected speaker and I only had the meager satisfaction of coming 
in second best. 

The “Farm Bloc” were determined to get everything there was 
in sight. This followed right after the collapse of the farm real 
estate boom and the dropping of corn from $2.00 a bushel to 
twenty-five cents. We can hardly wonder that they thought they 
had something coming. 

Up to the time of the March Ist recess they pounded the oppo- 
sition into the ground on every vote. I went home with the feel- 
ing that there was no use of my going back for the rest of the 
session, that it would be entirely time wasted as they had such 
full and complete control. However, after resting up a little, I 
made up my mind to see what a counter-organization could do. 

The first evening I was back, I called in Lake of Woodbury, 
Hauge of Polk, and a couple others for dinner and outlined my 
plan. They were rather skeptical as to what could be done, but 
joined with me and we made ourselves the steering committee 
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and called another dinner a couple evenings later, with about a 
dozen present. Then, a couple evenings later, still another dinner, 
with something over thirty present. In each case none of them 
knew anything about the meetings that had preceded, but we 
went through the same organization, selecting the same steering 
committee, with Clyde Doolittle, then of Delaware county, (now 
trust officer of the Iowa-Des Moines National Bank) as whip. 

We met for dinner every Friday night. Nobody outside of our 
group knew when we met, or where we met, or what we dis- 
cussed. We outlined our procedure for the week to come and 
carried it out as well as we could. There were some others in 
between the lines, but there were about 39 out of 108 whose votes 
we could rely on. Then we had to pick up what we could among 
the others. We were ourselves astonished at the success we met 
with, in some of our efforts, in defeating radical legislation. 


Miiirons ror Farm LoANns 


The “Farm Bloc” were determined to bond the state of Iowa 
for $400,000,000 for “Rural Credits,’—real estate and personal 
property loans to farmers. The senate was considerably more 
conservative, but this bill passed the senate and came over to 
the house. When it was being reached on the calendar, I called 
the steering committee together to find out what we should do. 
All of them were of the opinion that we could not possibly defeat 
the measure—there were too many votes against us. “Well,” I 
said, “let’s do the best we can.” The bill was called up on the 
last week of the session. Of course, we Knew that one of their 
number would immediately move the previous question, which 
would shut off all debate. I filed an amendment, inserting the 
words “or urban” between the words “rural” and “eredits,” so 
that it would apply to cities as well as to the country. This gave 
me an opportunity to present the amendment in a brief speech 
under a five-minute rule. That’s all we expected. Then the mo- 
tion for previous question was made, as applying to the bill and 
the amendment, and immediately carried. 

During this time our steering committee and others of our 
group were not idle. We knew there were a number of the mem- 
bers of the “Farm Bloc” who if the question came to a vote 
would feel obliged to vote with the bloc, but who did not believe 
in the principle involved. So our friends went around and sug- 
gested to these men that they take the opportunity of leaving 
the chamber and go over the river before the vote was taken. 
This might have been prevented by a “call of the house,” which 
would have compelled every member to be present and in his 
seat and voting. However, the “Farm Bloc” were so confident 
of success that they did not take this precaution. Several of their 
members left the chamber when the vote was called, the green 
lights (yes) numbered only 53 and it required 55 to make the 
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constitutional majority that would carry the bill. One of their 
men, Mr. Moen, who was in charge of the bill, changed his vote 
so as to be able to file a motion to reconsider, which he filed 
immediately, but did not call it up for immediate consideration. 
This was our chance. The house rules provided that any mo- 
tion to re-consider made during the last six days of the session 
“must be considered when made.” The opposition did not have 
this in mind and waited a few days until the last Saturday after- 
noon of the session, when they called up the motion to re-con- 
sider. According to our plans, Lake of Woodbury immediately 
raised the point of order that under the house rules the motion 
to re-consider was dead and could not be considered. Speaker 
Anderson hesitated. He knew how he had to rule, but he knew it 
would disappoint many of his friends if he did. I therefore took 
the floor and suggested as it was Saturday afternoon, that the 
speaker withhold his ruling until Monday morning and I would 
be glad to submit a brief to him on the question. He was very 
glad to take advantage of this opportunity. 
PLANS TO DEFEAT ACTION 


On Sunday we gathered a crowd of half a dozen, including 
Henry L. Adams, meeting at his office, with all of the works on 
parliamentary law and procedure that we could find in the state 
house, and prepared a brief that was unanswerable. 

On Monday morning at 8:00 o’clock, I presented this to the 
Speaker in his office and explained it briefly. He said nothing. 
The house convened and when the time arrived, the motion to 
re-consider was called up. Speaker Anderson then, to avoid pass- 
ing on the question, made the unheard-of statement that in view 
of the importance and difficulty of the question, he would not 
rule on it, but pass it to the house. Although motion of this kind 
is not debatable, I asked for five minutes to explain the point of 
order. This was granted. I tried to explain it in words of two 
syllables so that the farmer members would all understand it, 
and as my five minutes was expiring, I happened to have a 
thought. Looking across the chamber I saw Harrison of Potta- 
wattamie, one of the leaders of the “Farm Bloc,” but one who 
felt that the action really should not be taken. I therefore said, 
“Mr. Speaker, will the junior member from Pottawattamie 
county take the floor and answer a question?” Harrison imme- 
diately replied in the affirmative and I said, “What does the 
gentleman from Pottawattamie county think of the point of 
order now before the house?” His immediate reply was, “If you 
are going to have any rules you will have to sustain the point of 
order. The point of order must be sustained or you might as well 
throw the rules out of the window.” I then called for a vote on 
the point of order, and, strange as it may seem, nearly 100 re- 
sponded by voting in the affirmative. 
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This slender point of order saved the day and this was all 
that prevented the state of Iowa from issuing $400,000,000 worth 
of bonds to raise money to loan farmers. If it had been done the 
result would have been disastrous. Politics would have entered 
into the selection of the borrowers. South Dakota at about this 
same time went broke financially by issuing bonds of this char- 
acter, but the action taken in the house killed the Bill forever 
and Iowa did not issue the bonds. 

Vice President Reed: During the morning session we 
have the election of officers for the ensuing term. It has 
been our custom to appoint a nominating committee to 
submit a list of names recommended for your approval. 
Of course that does not prevent nominations from the 
floor. I now name on such committee Frank Hanson, 
Frank Shane and Lloyd Ellis. 

Next in order will be the Necrology report by our 
secretary. 

DECEASED DURING THE BIENNIUM 

Secretary English: As nearly accurate as has been pos- 
sible to compile is the list of members of the association 
who have died since its last meeting in March, 1949, to 
date. 
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Ira W. Jones... Cerro Gordo 
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LEGISLATURE Firry YEARS AGO 

Vice President Reed: We have a pleasant surprise. On 
account of the illness of Mrs. Forsling we had been in- 
formed that the judge could not be here. But her condi- 
tion has much improved, and he came down from Sioux 
City by plane this morning upon her urgent request, just 
arriving, and will be with us this afternoon. So, now we 
are to have Burton E. Sweet, of Waverly, give us his 
address on the “Iowa Legislature Fifty Years Ago,” in- 
stead of at the joint session after lunch. 

Mr. Sweet: It was 51 years ago that I served in the house. I 
was in the Twenty-eighth and Twenty-ninth General Assem- 
blies. When I first came into the house there was a controversy 
between Governor Gear and A. B. Cummins. A. B. Cummins 
was an aspirant for the United States senate and so was Gover- 
nor Gear. I remember that when we held the Republican caucus, 
Governor Gear won by one vote—just one vote. I at that time 
voted for Governor Gear. 

It was at a time when the railroads of the country dominated 
largely the politics of the state. To some of you this is only a 
tradition, but to me it was a genuine reality. When we held our 
conventions, the delegates began to refer to the delegates from 
the counties through which the Rock Island and other railroads 
passed as “troops.” That is what they really were. So when I 
came into the legislature that question was up and the contest 
was on. 

One of the things that was up for our consideration was the 
Hughes anti-pass bill. That legislation has all passed into history. 
The reason for that legislation was that as soon as a fellow was 
elected to the legislature, no matter what his politics, he re- 
ceived a thousand-mile book from the Illinois Central, North- 
western, Great Western, Rock Island railroads, depending of 
course on what territory he came from, and as a consequence he 
could travel one thousand miles on any one of these railroads 
without costing him a cent. Some of the attorneys for the rail- 
roads would explain to the newly-elected member that there 
was no obligation whatever connected with the issuance of these 
thousand-mile books; that they were simply sent to him as a 
compliment owing to the fact that he had been elected by his 
constituents to the legislature of the state of Iowa. That was the 
manner in which they were presented. 

I was elected in the fall of 1899 to the legislature of Iowa, and 
the first thing I knew I had three of those thousand-mile books 
in my pocket. My good old father was alive at that time and I 
went to him and said, “Father, I don’t like to be carrying these 
books around. It looks to me as though there is sort of on obliga- 
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tion there, even though they say there is not; but after all there 
is something about these books that I don’t like.” My father 
said, “Burton, you send those books back. I don’t want you to 
go down there and vote against the railroads, but,” he said, “I 
want you to do it without any reflections being cast upon you.” 
So, I sent the books back. 

It happened that one of the books was returned to the attorney 
for the Rock Island railroad by the name of Carroll Wright, who 
lived here in Des Moines. He sent word that he wanted to see 
me. When he saw me he said, “That doesn’t mean that you are 
going to be against the railroads does it?” I said, “Oh, no.” 

ANTI-RAILROAD LEGISLATION 


The two-cent fare bill was up for consideration and also the 
Hughes anti-pass bill. That was the type of legislation that we 
were considering. When the anti-pass bill came up, I voted for 
it. When the two-cent fare bill came up, I did not think it was 
fair, for they could not carry passengers for two cents a mile, 
and I voted against it. It gave me a unique position with the 
railroads, and other legislation that came up for consideration 
affecting the railroads. In other words, I was a legislator stand- 
ing unshackled in the arena of politics. 

It happened that during the Twenty-eighth General Assembly 
I became acquainted with Mr. English. He then was a clerk in 
the house, and afterwards was elected as a member of the house 
and served in the Twenty-ninth General Assembly, also in later 
sessions. He was an active and aggressive member. 

In the Twenty-ninth General Assembly the biennial election 
law came up for passage. You will observe that I served in the 
legislature in 1900 and 1902. Legislators serve in the odd-num- 
bered years now, but in those days we served in the even-num- 
bered years. The biennial election law was fathered by Senator 
Titus of Muscatine. It was known as the Titus amendment to the 
state constitution. The Twenty-seventh General Assembly had 
passed it, and the supreme court had knocked it out because it 
was not properly minuted on the records of the senate. I was 
chairman of the committee on constitutional amendments in the 
Twenty-eighth General Assembly and the responsibility fell 
upon me to pilot it through the house. 

The foregoing gives you some conception of the type of legis- 
lation that we dealt with in the Twenty-eighth and Twenty- 
ninth General Assemblies of Iowa. 

My recollection is that the state budget at that time was about 
$3,000,000.00 It is very much larger now. The burdens of taxa- 
tion were not as dominant as they are today. We were all living 
modestly in those days. 

LEGISLATORS BECAME PROMINENT 


The Twenty-eighth and Twenty-ninth General Assemblies of 
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Iowa were composed of many men who afterwards became 
prominent in state and national politics. Nate Kendall was a 
young man at that time. He afterwards became a member of 
congress and governor of Iowa. He was a good governor. George 
Clarke of Dallas county was in the house and afterwards became 
governor of Iowa. M. L. Temple of Clark county held many 
prominent positions. M. F. Edwards of Butler county became a 
judge of the Twelfth Judicial District of lowa. George Dunham 
of Delaware county became a judge of the Tenth Judicial Dis- 
trict of Iowa. There were many others who held numerous posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility in our state and national gov- 
ernments. From my standpoint the Twenty-eighth and Twenty- 
ninth General Assemblies were important because of the men 
who served and the legislation that was enacted. 


Now, some funny things happen in politics. Most of these men, 
if not all of them, are dead, so I can talk with impunity about 
them, and as to what happened and I can use names, and for a 
few minutes I would like to show you the political significance 
of the situation. 


In the Twenty-eighth General Assembly Leslie M. Shaw was 
governor. Dr. Bowen of Allamakee county was speaker of the 
house. A. B. Cummins was a young lawyer, and aspired to be 
United States senator. I have already told you that I voted for 
Gear; so did Nate Kendall. In the house was Thomas A. Way. 
He afterwards became manager of the A. B. Cummins campaign 
for governor, and finally for United States senator. One day Tom 
Way said to me, “Would you like to have dinner with A. B. 
Cummins?” I said, “Yes, I am friendly to Cummins. I am voting 
for some of the things he advocates. I will be glad to be present.” 
On a certain night I went to the residence of A. B. Cummins on 
Grand avenue. When I arrived there I found Nate Kendall, who 
with Tom Way and myself, were his guests. We enjoyed a splen- 
did evening with A. B. Cummins and his wife. And, I may say, 
that from that time on Nate Kendall and I were staunch friends 
of A. B. Cummins, and we stood by him in all political battles 
during his career. 

What was the significance of this? A. B. Cummins was elected 
governor of Iowa for three terms and was elected to the United 
States senate. Nate Kendall was elected to congress and after- 
wards became governor of Iowa. Thomas Way enjoyed many 
political honors and was successful in the conduct of the cam- 
paigns of A. B. Cummins. I might add, with some modesty, that 
I was elected to congress, from what was then known as the 
Monkey Wrench district, once represented by Senator Allison 
and Speaker David B. Henderson. I served for many years. 


I am of the opinion that the whole scheme and plan worked 
out pretty well. Now, there is a little secret history, not generally 
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known, which was worked out, and was done simply by men 
who stayed together and stood by each other. A. B. Cummins, 
Nate Kendall and Thomas A. Way have all gone to their long 
rest, but the memory of their lives will live forever in the annals 
of Iowa. 


I have listened to many orations. I have heard men of excep- 
tional ability address vast audiences. I have heard men who 
were splendid talkers, men who could explain matters mathe- 
matically, logically and clearly; men who could present splendid 
arguments in court and elsewhere, make convincing speeches 
to juries. But few of them could measure up to the old Webster- 
ian definition of oratory. True oratory must come from the indi- 
vidual like the bursting forth of a fountain, naturally and spon- 
taneously, carrying everything before it. On this occasion, I must 
say, that of all the men I ever knew, Nate Kendall had the genu- 
ine gift of oratory. I feel that I would be remiss in my loyalty to 
him if I did not make this statement about him. 


I have this to say about A. B. Cummins. When I served in the 
house of representatives at Washington he was in the senate. He 
was a faithful and honorable representative of Iowa at all times. 
He was a real gentleman as I saw him. That is my judgment. 
Some others might not feel that way about him. Elihu Root once 
said that he was the greatest lawyer in the United States senate, 
and many of you know that Elihu Root was no slouch of a 
lawyer himself. A. B. Cummins was a very great lawyer. That 
is the reputation that he had. 

Tue WeEsLEY ELKINS PAROLE 


I now will go into a little matter that is somewhat personal. 
I said awhile ago that Bowen was the speaker in the Twenty- 
eighth General Assembly. In the Twenty-ninth General Assem- 
bly Willard Eaton was speaker. Willard was a friend of mine. 
We had tried law suits together and against each other. When 
he was ready to appoint the committees of the house, he said to 
me, “Burton, I want you to be on the pardons committee.” I 
said, “I don’t want to be on the pardons committee.” He replied, 
“T will give you other committees, but I am telling you I want 
you to be on the pardons committee.” I acquiesced in his sugges- 
tion. At that time a life-termer serving in the penitentiary could 
not be paroled unless the general assembly passed a resolution 
recommending to the governor of the state that he be paroled. 
After a resolution of this kind had been passed by the legisla- 
ture of Iowa, the governor could pardon or parole the individual 
as he saw fit. 

Before the pardon committee of the house came the case of 
Wesley Elkins, known as the “boy murderer.” Wesley Elkins 
was sentenced to the penitentiary for life by the district judge 
presiding in the district court of Clayton county. He had killed 
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his father and step-mother. He had been in the penitentiary 
about ten years under a life sentence. He had committed this 
crime at the age of eleven years. His case was being presented to 
the pardons committee. I looked over the record and examined 
the case carefully and was surprised to find that a boy of eleven 
years was sent to the penitentiary on his own confession. I con- 
cluded that he had not had a fair trial and that the penitentiary 
was no place for the boy. While in the penitentiary he had acted 
as librarian. He had read many books. He had studied Shake- 
speare, Tennyson, and Byron, and other great authors. He knew 
more about literature than any member of the house, because he 
had made a study of all the great books on literature. Flenniken 
of Clayton county came before the committee and displayed the 
club with which he had killed his step-mother and the rifle with 
which he had killed his father. 


I took it upon myself to represent the boy. The vote was taken 
in the committee. There were nineteen members on the commit- 
tee—ten votes against him, nine votes for him. I concluded to 
take the matter to the floor of the house on a minority report. 
When I made this report Speaker Eaton said to me, “Now you 
know why I put you on that committee. I knew that the case of 
Wesley Elkins would come before the committee, and that you 
would naturally plead his case. I knew your disposition. I tried 
to get a resolution through the house in a preceding assembly 
but failed to do so.” 


Well, to make a long story short, the day was set in the house 
for the hearing on the minority report which I had filed. Speaker 
Eaton generously gave me one hour. He was unusually nice and 
indulgent. He did it because he was interested in the Wesley 
Elkins case. George Dunham of Delaware county opposed my 
minority report. We both argued at some length and after spend- 
ing the whole day the house voted upon the question. The first 
vote taken I lost by one vote. But, there was an old fellow from 
Polk county in the house named Teachout. Immediately after 
the vote was taken he put his hand on my shoulder and said, 
“put in a motion to reconsider. I am going to change my vote. I 
have paid my debt to Flenniken of Clayton county. I am with 
you.” So he changed his vote. The next morning the house passed 
the resolution by a five majority. It was then taken up in the 
senate and such men as Senators Trewin, Bishop, Healy and 
others were in favor of the resolution and it passed in the state 
senate by a good majority. 


During the consideration of the minority report in the house a 
very funny thing happened. While I was talking, someone spread 
the word that Governor Cummins would not parole Elkins even 
if the resolution was passed. Someone placed in my hand a note 
from the governor in which he stated, “You can say this if you 
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want to. I will not turn down the legislature if the resolution is 
passed. I will parole him if the legislature so recommends.” You 
naturally begin to wonder “what was the end of this matter?” 
Wesley Elkins was taken care of generously by his friends. Vice- 
president Harlan of Cornell college took him into his own home, 
and he was educated at Cornell college. Boyd of Cedar Rapids, 
who was the editor of the Cedar Rapids Republican, extended him 
many favors. He afterwards went to the state of Minnesota. He 
became president of the declamatory association of the state of 
Minnesota. The last I heard of Wesley Elkins he was writing 
editorials for the Minneapolis Journal under a nom de plume. 

My good friend here, taking notes, Gordon L. Elliott, was a 
reporter on the Des Moines Capital at the time that the Wesley 
Elkins case was being considered. He reported part of my speech 
in the Capital and gave me considerable publicity. At the pres- 
ent time he is a court reporter here in Des Moines with one of 
the district judges. He has been a life-long friend of mine. 

You know that I am reminiscing and I have to talk about my- 
self a little bit. If you reminisce that is necessary. I generally 
look toward the dawn, but for the moment I am looking toward 
the sun-set. In connection with the closing remarks that I made 
in the Wesley Elkins case I said something like this: 

“We know something of ourselves; we know something of the 
average man; we know something of his successes, something of 
his triumphs, something of his defeats. But we do not know 
where the wild storms are born, or the tempests which wreck 
and rend. We do not know in what mysterious realm the clouds 
gather which dim and darken all the heavens of the brain, 
which, in an unguarded moment, and quick as the lightning’s 
flash, the terrible deed is done that leaves a curse, an everlasting 
curse, upon the soul. Our ignorance should make us hesitate. 
Our weakness should make us merciful.” 

Did you ever hear that before, Elliott? You heard that fifty 
years ago. That was when you heard it. 

CHANGES COME IN Firry YEARS 


When I was in the legislature it was in the horse and buggy 
days. We did not have the automobile, we did not have the 
radio; we didn’t have moving pictures or television sets. We did 
not have the atomic bomb. How things have changed! I don’t 
want to go back to it. But then, you ask me to reminisce about 
this. We scarcely had any typewriters—just coming in. We 
talked occasionally over the telephone; it was not universal at 
all. So a big change has taken place. 

But just a moment! You know as I look at the present situa- 
tion I wonder sometimes whether we are not building up a great 
national government at the expense of the states. I think we 
are. We are building a great national government, which has all 
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of its various ramifications that are submerging the state. Long 
ago, in the civil war, we talked about states’ rights. Of course 
that is history. In truth and in fact at the present time I think 
it should be impressed upon everyone, and I think we should 
make an autonomy of the state. We should be an integral part 
of the nation, but we should not be dominated by the national 
government to the extent to which we are today. That is my 
view of it. I think legislators should keep that in mind, and I 
hope you will agree with me about that. 

Now, gentlemen, I could talk to you for quite a while and on a 
lot of other things, as far as that is concerned, but I realize that 
we have to conclude here. I expected to say a great deal more to 
you, but this will give you a sample of what I am thinking about 
in my old age. 

“We are living, we are dwelling 
In a grand and awful time, 
In an age on ages telling, 
To be living is sublime.” 


We have gone so far in some respects I doubt whether we can 
ever get back where we were, but I am not one of those who say, 
“Oh, everything has gone to the devil.” I am willing to take it 
up and fight for it right where it is to the end, for I am an 
American through and through. 


SURVIVORS OF EARLY SERVICE 


Secretary English: Former Iowa legislators still living 
whose official service dates farthest back, from the 1896- 
1906 decade, so far as known to the secretary, include: 


NAME AND RESIDENCE First SERVICE 
Gov. Frank F. Merriam, Long Beach, Cal. Rep. 26th G.A., 1896 
Frank J. Blake, Akron, Ohio Rep. 27th G.A., 1898 
James J. Crossley, Portland, Oregon Sen. 28th G.A., 1900 
William G. Jones, Siguorney, Iowa Rep. 28th G.A., 1900 
William G. Kerr, Grundy Center, Iowa Rep. 28th G.A., 1900 
Burton E. Sweet, Waverly, Iowa Rep. 28th G.A., 1900 
Emory H. English, Des Moines, Iowa Rep. 29th G.A., 1902 
Edw. K. Winne, Laurens, Iowa Sen. 29th G.A., 1902 
A. M. Utterback, Hedrick, Iowa Rep. 29th G.A., 1902 
Chris N. Jepson, Sioux City, Iowa Rep. 30th G.A., 1904 
Charles A. Kennedy, Montrose, Iowa Rep. 30th G.A., 1904 
William C. Kimmel, Sheldon, Iowa Sen. 30th G.A., 1904 
L. D. Teter, Knoxville, Iowa Rep. 30th G.A., 1904 
Gov. Daniel W. Turner, Corning, Iowa Sen. 30th G.A., 1904 
John H. Darrah, Kansas City, Mo. Rep. 31st G.A., 1906 


John C. DeMar, Minneapolis, Minn. Rep. 3ist G.A., 1906 
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ELECTION OF OFFicers, 1951-1953 


Frank M. Hanson, chairman of the committee on nomi- 
nation of officers for the ensuing year, reported the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

For President—Burton E. Sweet, Waverly 

For Vice-President—Arch W. McFarlane, Waterloo 

For District Vice-Presidents: 

First—Joe Wagner, Davenport 
Second—Frank A. O’Conner, Dubuque 
Third—Wm. G. Kerr, Grundy Center 
Fourth—Lloyd Thurston, Osceola 
Fifth—Anthony M. McColl, Woodard 
Sixth—Frank J. Lund, Webster City 
Seventh—Dan W. Turner, Corning 
Kighth—J. A. King, Spencer 

For Secretary—Emory H. English, Des Moines 

For Assistant Secretary—Lawrence I. Truax, Des Moines 

For Executive Committee: Carl W. Reed, Chairman, Cresco; 
Burton E. Sweet, Waverly; Emory H. English, Des Moines; H. J. 
Mantz, Audubon; Ray P. Scott, Marshalltown; Israel A. Smith, 
Independence, Mo.; C. F. Clark, Cedar Rapids. 

No other nominations being made, on motion of Mr. 
Hanson those nominated were elected officers for 1951-53. 

Then followed the period on the program for reminis- 
cences by members, always interesting, informative, and 
very much enjoyed by those present. Among members 
who contributed from their store of long-remembered and 
treasured legislative events, were Israel A. Smith, Ray P. 
Scott, F. D. Augustine, E. J. Wenner, Ray Yenter, Roy 
Stevens, J. A. King, Samuel D. Whiting, Walter H. Beam, 
Lloyd Ellis, Victor Felter, Roy J. Sours, C. G. Cole, Frank 
Shane and George F. Slemmons. 

A number of letters from absent members regretting 
their inability to attend the sessions were read, following 
which Vice President Reed announced that luncheon 
would be served at the nearby Christian church immedi- 
ately, and thereupon the meeting adjourned. 

Jomnt CONVENTION SESSION 


Pursuant House Concurrent Resolution 20, the Joint 
Convention of the Fifty-fourth General Assembly of Iowa, 
was called to order, William H. Nicholas, president of the 
senate, presiding. Members of the Pioneer Lawmakers 
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Association were assembled as guests, presented by a 
committee appointed by President Nicholas consisting of 
Berry of Calhoun, Hanna of Adams, and Ramseyer of 
Washington, on the part of the house, and Senators Byers 
of Linn, Molison of Poweshiek and Mercer of Johnson, on 
the part of the senate. 

President Nicholas: It is not only a pleasure, but a dis- 
tinct honor for me, upon this occasion, to welcome you, 
members of the Pioneer Lawmakers, to this joint conven- 
tion. We who are your successors in the making of laws 
for the state of Iowa have a great privilege in looking into 
the records of the past to guide us in our deliberations of 
today. I personally have a very deep feeling of responsi- 
bility in the maintaining of the traditions of many years, 
whereby we meet as we do today in joint session, to give 
proper recognition and honor to you, the legislators of the 
past, for the splendid work you have done in the years 
gone by. So today we are most happy to greet you, to wel- 
come you, and to look forward in great anticipation to the 
program which is about to be rendered. I therefore take 
great pleasure in presenting to you the senator from Mus- 
catine, Herman B. Lord, who will extend the official wel- 
come on behalf of the senate. 

Senator Lord: The privilege of welcoming the Pioneer Law- 
makers of Iowa on this occasion is an honor and an opportunity. 
With this understanding I have discovered a philosophy that 


otherwise would not have been revealed to me. There has come 
to me two thoughts: 

Today we stand in the presence of those whose endeavor in the 
past has become a heritage to us as evidenced by the functions 
of government and institutions in this great state. 

Throughout their labors there seems to run a thread of ad- 
monition to us. . . . Under the Bill of Rights man is a free agent 
and only such restraints shall be placed upon him as will require 
him to respect the same rights for others. 

We are warned that as the population becomes more dense, 
our society will become more complex. As society becomes more 
complex, there will be more demands for rules and regulations 
made upon the legislature by special groups. As rules and regu- 
lations are increased, that freedom which our Pioneer Law- 
makers intended for us is limited and restricted. 

We have met in regular session for the 54th time. During that 
period there has been enacted over 17,000 sections within 795 
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chapters of the code. And it is safe to say that Iowa has not less 
than 50,000 departmental rules and regulations, and many have 
the force and effect of statutory law. It would appear that 17,000 
code sections should be sufficient to regulate a complex society. 
Should Iowa legislatures continue in the next 54 sessions at this 
rate, the civil rights provisions of the constitution could well be 
nullified. 

In gratitude to you, the Pioneer Lawmakers of Iowa, we the 
lawmakers assembled here today give thanks for your philo- 
sophy—that philosophy “that the least governed is the best 
governed.” We promise you here, we promise you now, that 
your posterity shall remain free. 

President Nicholas: It now gives me great pleasure to 
introduce to you one of your fellow members, and still a 
member of the General Assembly of the State of Iowa, 
and recognized as the dean of Iowa legislators, Represen- 
tative Arch W. McFarlane of Black Hawk county, who 
will extend to you a welcome on behalf of the house of 
representatives. 

BUILDING OF THE CODE 


Mr. McFarlane: It certainly gives me one of the greatest thrills 
of my lifetime to appear before this distinguished group of Iowa 
citizens today because I am one of the pioneers and a member of 
your association. 

I was raised on a reading diet which included all of J. Feni- 
more Cooper’s Leatherstocking tales, and I got my idea of what 
a pioneer looked like and acted like out of such books as the 
‘Deerslayer.” 

In later years, especially since the movies came along, my sub- 
conscious idea of a pioneer became even more glamorous; all 
pioneers were rugged heroes, all pioneer women were beautiful, 
and the few villians who moved in on them were speedily dis- 
posed of. 

I realize now that all of the men and women I knew in my 
boyhood were pioneers, and pioneers of the sturdiest type. Many 
of you here today were reared under pioneer conditions and 
knew at first hand some of the tough side of pioneer life here in 
Iowa or elsewhere. 

I doubt very much if any of you here today thought about 
yourself as a pioneer in the Iowa lawmaking business. Yet, even 
today, lawmaking is still a good deal of a pioneering process. 
We are constantly entering new fields of public activity, enacting 
measures never even thought of in our earlier days of statehood, 
and made necessary by the inevitable march of time. 

As I look back upon the legislative history of Iowa, I begin to 
realize with the passing of years what a good job earlier pioneer 
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lawmakers did when they wrote the constitution of the state of 
Iowa to begin with, and when, through the sessions of each Gen- 
eral Assembly, they built up what is now the code of Iowa. 

I am also somewhat amazed when I realize that on really 
fundamental issues, such as roads, schools, and public welfare, 
we seldom find that our legislation needs repealing. I can’t re- 
member a single really important development along these lines 
which the General Assembly has found it necessary to go into 
reverse. 

As we meet here today it is appropriate that we should pay 
tribute to the great men who have been our pioneer lawmakers 
throughout the years. Their greatness was not always recognized 
at once, sometime, indeed until long after they were dead. In my 
own time I have seen young men come into the Iowa house with 
little or no heraldry, and develop into governors and United 
States senators before my own eyes. I consider our lawmaking 
body sometimes in the light of a university for the training of 
public leaders, and it is, in my own opinion, a very great and 
successful school. 

On behalf of the members of the house of representatives, I 
deem it a great deal of pleasure to welcome you here today and 
sincerely hope that your meeting will be beneficial and that you 
will all enjoy yourselves by renewing acquaintances with the 
older members and friends and becoming acquainted with the 
new members who are trying to follow out the program which 
you outlined in years gone by. 


President Nicholas introduced Senator and Judge Carl 
W. Reed, vice president of Pioneer Lawmakers, saying: 

Due to the fact that your president, C. F. Clark of Cedar 
Rapids, is unable to be present on account of illness, it is 
now my pleasure to present to you, and introduce to the 
members of the Fifty-fourth General Assembly, the vice 
president of the Pioneer Lawmakers of Iowa, Carl W. 
Reed, who is presently serving the state of Iowa so ably 
as one of our commerce commissioners. 

Vice President Reed: It is my pleasure at this time to 
refer to four distinguished members of our association 
that are now serving in the legislature—Senator Byers of 
Linn, Mr. McFarlane from Black Hawk, Mr. George 
Miller from Shelby and Mr. C. M. Langland from Winne- 
shiek county. Those are men who have been in the state 
service a long time and are still officially working for the 
people. 


The introducing of myself as vice president brings to 
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mind a story that was going the rounds a good many years 
ago, back in what were known as the horse and buggy 
days. A farmhand, who in those days was called a hired 
man, after his evening chores were finished one day, was 
very busy polishing his lantern globe. He was going to 
have a very clean, polished clean, lantern chimney. His 
boss observed his industry working on that chimney and 
said to him, “Well, Al, what are you going to do tonight? 
Why are you so busy fixing up that lantern chimney?” 
And the hired man said, “Well, boss, I am going courting 
tonight and I am fixing my chimney so as to have my lan- 
tern in the best shape.” And the boss said, “Well, that is 
strange, fixing up your chimney to go courting. Why, 
when I was a young man and went courting, I never took 
a lantern with me,” and the hired man said, “No, you 
didn’t take a lantern, but see what you got.” Now if any 
of you came here to see Frank Clark see what you got. 

However, Frank was very faithful and he sent up a 
story of these lawmakers which I am going to read to you. 
It is entitled: 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


The most dramatic event of the Thirty-ninth General Assem- 
bly was the killing of the constitutional convention bill by the 
house of representatives. 

Section 3, Article X, of our state constitution provides that 
the question of calling a constitutional convention be submitted 
to the voters every ten years, and if the voters vote in the affirm- 
ative the general assembly shall provide for the holding of the 
convention. 

This measure was submitted and defeated every ten years 
until the general election in 1920 when it was carried by a very 
small majority, with only half of the voters of the state voting 
on the proposition at all. It probably would not have carried 
even then if it had not been for eleventh hour telegrams sent 
out from Des Moines, urging votes for the convention, but with- 
out giving any reasons. The parties responsible for sending out 
these telegrams never suggested any reason for calling the con- 
vention, or any amendments that could not be made in the usual 
way without a convention. 

Bills were introduced in the house and in the senate, the chief 
difference between the bills being that the senate bill called for 
non-partisan election of delegates to the convention, while the 
house bill provided for their selection on party tickets. The house 
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bill passed the house by a vote of three to one, and when this 
came up for consideration in the senate the senate bill was sub- 
stituted. The house refused to concur in the senate substitution; 
the senate insisted and conference committees were selected. 

Speaker Arch McFarlane was opposed to the convention and 
selected a conference committee, of which I was named chair- 
man, which would endeavor to prevent the calling of the con- 
vention. I succeeded in delaying the meeting of the conference 
committees until the lunch hour of the closing day of the session. 
The house conferees insisted that the senate must take the house 
bill or nothing, hoping this would result in a deadlock which 
would prevent the measure from passing. The senate conferees 
at first were equally insistent on their bill, and I suggested that 
we report a disagreement. The senate chairman called for a con- 
ference of the senate conferees and they announced that they 
would accept the house bill rather than see the measure lost. A 
struggle then ensued in the committee, the house members 
urging that we agree to disagree, but the senate members would 
not consent to this and the report was made out, the senate 
receding from its substitute and adopting the house bill with 
the single modification of an age qualification of twenty-five 
years for delegates. 

The report was drawn up and signed and, as chairman, I sub- 
mitted it to the house at about 4:00 p.m., the legislative clock 
still standing at 11:40 a.m., as the assembly had voted to adjourn 
at noon. The report was submitted among the usual confusion 
and hubbub of a closing day and I merely suggested that,.if the 
house really desired a constitutional convention along the lines 
of the house bill, it should adopt the report. 

The vote showed up before us on the voting board, with two- 
thirds of the members voting in the affirmative, and the only 
thing remaining was to count and announce the vote. 


REsoRTED TO DELayinc TACTICS 


Just then Joe Anderson of Winnebago county (afterwards 
speaker) rushed over to my seat and asked me whether that 
meant a constitutional convention. I replied that it certainly did 
unless someone made a motion to reconsider within the next 
thirty seconds. Neither he nor I could make the motion, as nei- 
ther of us had voted on the prevailing side, but I suggested he 
go to Peters of Dallas county, who sat in the front row center, 
and get him to make the motion to reconsider as soon as the 
vote was announced, while I went up to the speaker’s desk and 
advised him what we were trying to do. The motion was made 
and Anderson started the debate, while I sent to the law library 
for memoranda relating to the legal right of the legislature to 
defeat the bill and prevent the convention. 


As Anderson took the floor and announced our purpose to 
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defeat the “Con Con” the confusion immediately subsided, and 
amidst intense excitement and silence unusual in the house, the 
debate proceeded. Information spread over the state house that 
a fight had been started on the “Con Con” and the galleries as 
well as the floor of the house—the doors having been thrown 
wide open for the closing day—were immediately packed to 
their full capacity, while ten or fifteen senators came over to 
watch the proceedings. 


Among those who joined with us in the attack on the bill were 
Edson of Buena Vista (afterwards speaker), Powers of Craw- 
ford, leader of the Democratic minority (and afterwards su- 
preme court justice), Moen of Lyon, Narey of Dickinson, Lake 
of Woodbury and others. 

Among the arguments used was the fact that only about half 
of the voters voted on this proposition at all, and so while the 
proposition carried by a very small majority, less than thirty 
per cent of those who voted for president voted in favor of the 
convention. It was also claimed, and not denied, that a large per- 
centage of those who voted for the convention did not know 
what they were voting for. Members reported that they had 
heard from home, and those who had been home reported that 
there was now a strong opposition to it all over the state, the 
people feeling that it was unnecessary and might involve the 
expenditure of half a million dollars, and that it was not advis- 
able in unsettled times, when there are so many strange isms 
and theories abroad, to rewrite the fundamental laws of the 
state. 

Those supporting the bill, led by Weaver of Polk, Mayne of 
Palo Alto, Westervelt of Greene, Forsling of Woodbury, argued 
that the general assembly was under obligations to listen to the 
mandate of the people as expressed at the last general election, 
and that it was a duty imposed on the general assembly by the 
constitution to provide for this convention, and that it would be 
a most unusual proceeding to override this mandate. 

In reply we insisted that this mandate was expressed in the 
same terms as the constitution requirement that the state should 
be redistricted senatorially after each census, although this had 
been ignored by the legislature after each census for sixty years. 
Also, that there was nothing in the constitution that required 
any member of the legislature to vote against his best judgment 
and conscientious convictions on any proposition. I also called 
attention to the fact that the action we were proposing to take 
was not without precedent as similar actions had been taken 
theretofore by the legislature in half a dozen states, including 
two different occasions by the legislature of New Hampshire, 
and the courts had sustained the right of the legislature to block 
the convention in this manner. 
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BARuUIER ACTION RECONSIDERED 


When the debate started, none of us knew what the result 
would be. The question had been brought before the house as 
suddenly as a bolt of lightning from a blue sky, but at the close 
of the debate the house by a vote of 71 to 17 voted to reconsider 
and then by a similar vote rejected the report of the committee. 

To prevent any interference with the expressed desire of the 
house, I then made a motion that the house request the return of 
the bill from the senate, and that the chief clerk be directed to 
retain it in his possession until final adjournment, and that the 
chief clerk and enrolling clerk be directed not to enroll the bill, 
and speaker not to sign it as speaker of the house. This motion 
was carried by an overwhelming viva voce vote, and as the Des 
Moines papers reported, “amidst wildest applause and con- 
fusion.” 


When this request from the house was presented before the 
senate, an attempt was made to substitute by receding from the 
senate amendments and accepting the house bill. This was de- 
feated by a vote of 34 to 15, and the “Con Con” bill, back again 
in the hands of the house, was buried forever. 


The only three constitutional amendments suggested during 
this debate were: an amendment giving women the right to be 
members of the general assembly; another making different pro- 
visions for the districting of the state in senatorial districts; and 
a third providing for collective bargaining by producers. The 
first amendment suggested giving women the right to be mem- 
bers of the general assembly was adopted by vote of the people 
in 1926. No change has been made relative to procedure in redis- 
tricting the state senatorially, but in 1928 an amendment was 
adopted which provides “but no county shall be entitled to more 
than one senator.” Since 1916 no amendments to the state consti- 
tution have been submitted or adopted, aside from the two above 
referred to and the amendment of 1936 which repealed the pro- 
vision for the taking of a state census, and the amendment of 
1942 which provided that all motor vehicle registration fees and 
all licenses and excise taxes on motor vehicle fuel, except cost 
of administration, shall be used exclusively for the construction, 
maintenance and supervision of public highways exclusively 
within the state, or for the payment of bonds issued or to be 
issued for the construction of such roads. 


The present constitution of Iowa was adopted in 1857 and 
there are but few states now operating under a constitution 
adopted at an earlier date. The amendments adopted prior to 
1920 were few in number and of little general importance. Two 
of them provided for striking out the word “white” from various 
articles of the constitution. Two others made certain provisions 
relative to the establishment of judicial districts and abolishing 
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the office of district attorney and substituting that of county 
attorney; the amendment of 1904 provided for biennial elections 
and making slight changes in the election of members of the 
general assembly, and the amendment of 1908 provided for 
establishment of drainage districts. It would therefore appear 
that the constitution as now amended contains all the funda- 
mental provisions of a constitution and has proved satisfactory 
to the people of Iowa for nearly a century. 


AMATEUR DipLomats DEBATING 


Vice President Reed: The principal speaker this after- 
noon is L. B. Forsling, judge of the District Court of 
Woodbury county. Judge Forsling was a member of the 
house in the Thirty-ninth, Fortieth, Fortieth Extra, Forty- 
first, Forty-second, Forty-third and Forty-fourth General 
Assemblies and the senate of the Forty-eighth, went to 
the district bench out there, for awhile was in the army 
and is now back on the bench. It is my pleasure to present 
to you Judge Forsling. 


Judge Forsling: I served six terms on this side and a term on 
the other side. I spoke often, maybe too often, to the house 
members, and spoke often, maybe too often, to the senate mem- 
bers. This is the first time that the members of the senate and 
house together have been compelled to listen to me. 

I don’t know of any work that can be done that is better than 
legislating, and there is no work more fascinating. Certainly 
there is no work that is more important, and I am sure that 
there is no work that is so little appreciated. 

It is good to be here and I appreciate very much this honor. 
It is nice to meet with men that we struggled with and had our 
legislative contacts with, with whom we agreed and with whom 
we disagreed. We thought that we were solving all of the prob- 
lems of the state when we were serving here, but of course we 
did not, and maybe it is just as well we did not. It would not 
be much of a world, it would not be a good world, if we had. We 
thought we did a good job. Maybe we did. I think we did. But 
it is good to know that the work that we left unfinished, the 
work that is left to be finished, and is going to be done now, is in 
the hands of capable successors. 

I propose to talk of that which is uppermost in the minds of 
Americans and now concerns Americans the most. I do not come 
as a partisan. America’s tangled foreign relationship has brought 
troubles as big as the nation, solution for which calls for the 
courage and best thought of all patriots of both and all political 
parties. America is at it’s Calvary. In our present situation there 
is no clear line of cleavage, with adherents of either party hav- 
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ing divergent views. Both major parties are guilty of fault re- 
sponsible for our existing trouble; one party in the driver’s seat, 
the other hopeful to drive, yet seemingly content to ride along. 
You may ask why an obscure person in the hinterlands of Iowa 
should presume to discuss the subject. The answer will be given 
later on. 

We are at war in Korea—already our fourth largest war as 
measured by casualties—the war threatening tremendous en- 
largement, with causes, reasons and objectives stated in plati- 
tudes or sophistries. 


This is a crisis of confidence. What is doubted by millions of 
Americans is the ability of our leaders to rightly decide prob- 
lems or their ability to point the way. Lack of confidence in our 
present statesmanship in that these same persons have piled 
blunder on blunder, have brought us to our present danger. We 
have a feeling of bewilderment resulting from diplomatic inepti- 
tude; a history of turns and reversals, a period of off again, on 
again. American people are afraid this rigamarole will continue 
on and on until our destruction. 

We engaged in two world wars under the slogans “save the 
world for democracy” and “self determination of small nations.” 
We were victorious in both wars, yet democracy is more re- 
stricted now than before our participation; yet small nations 
have been overcome by the larger. The manpower, military and 
industry of America achieved total victory in World War II, but 
in their turn our diplomats lost the peace as thoroughly as we 
had won the war. We destroyed German ability to again make 
war and boasted at the extent of that destruction. We are now 
feverishly endeavoring to rebuild, at our cost, that same de- 
struction. Our amateur diplomats, debating tweedledee and 
tweedledum, lost babes not knowing what they want, opposed 
to the professionals of other people, who definitely do know 
what they want. 

We boasted of the complete destruction of the military of 
Japan. We gave the Japanese a constitution. At the instance 
of those profound thinkers of ours we inserted in that constitu- 
tion, and perforce accepted by the Japanese, a provision where- 
by the Japanese forever forswore war or the power to make war. 
Now these same profound thinkers are re-arming Japan—Amer- 
ica, of course, paying the bill. Also the star-gazers are now 
urging the Japanese to eliminate the provision so ardently and 
fervently insisted upon by us. 

We ousted the Japanese from Korea, then granted Russia a 
joint protectorate of that unfortunate country, victim of its 
neighbor. We now regret the invitation. We took Korea under a 
protecting wing—we led it by the hand to better and higher 
things under a benign and beneficent administration. When all 
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Koreans did not agree on the benefits conferred we engaged in 
shooting them and in the destruction of their countryside and 
cities. Such is the way of some guardianships. 

We declare ourselves against dictators, but actually pick and 
choose, changing with the seasons and without apparent reason. 
Yesterday it was “good old Joe,” today something else. Tito an 
enemy yesterday, a friend today. Franco unworthy of considera- 
tion yesterday, recipient of favors today. We love Vargas and 
dislike Peron. Our departments vociferous in the denunciation 
of communism abroad, and equally solicitous of the protection 
and welfare of the communist (and his fellow traveler) who 
lives and works and saboteur in our midst. We reject the com- 
munists abroad, embrace them here at home. 

This recital of failure and contradiction could continue indefi- 
nitely. It is given to show a few of the reasons for lack of confi- 
dence. Water over the dam? Not water but blood and much of it; 
blood over the dam but still flowing, and those same crystal 
gazers still in charge. 


INTERNATIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES First 


Who then are responsible for these tragic sequences. For the 
most part amiable and well-meaning gentlemen, but men ob- 
sessed with conflicting purposes, loyal to a world organization 
and super-government; secondarily loyal to American interests. 
The result is we carry, or try to carry, the world in a basket, the 
basket necessarily paid for by us. An optimism of welfare for 
the entire world, rather than welfare of nation. A divided loy- 
alty, requiring a departure from organic law, a departure from 
established principles, a departure from honesty of statement, 
depending for justification on twisted reasoning. Twisted reason- 
ing not confined entirely to the disciples of either political party. 

A conflict of ideas between those who have an abiding and 
decent respect for our natural obligations to people of other 
lands without undue sacrifice of our own interests and those who 
think it America’s duty to run the world willy nilly under and 
according to theories of the unrealistic and impractical. A per- 
fect demonstration that two masters may not be served. 

To carry into effect this business of running the world we 
have abandoned basic things, and are required to adopt strange, 
startling changes and innovations in the tenets of government. 

We have abandoned the golden rule of individuals and nations, 
that we cannot arrogate to ourselves that which we do not grant 
to others, nor demand of others what we do not require of 
ourselves. 

A departure from the concept as found in our declaration that 
when the bonds which have united one people with another 
become burdensome, then is the privilege to dissolve those 


bonds. 
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A departure from the accepted principle that we or any peo- 
ple may conduct internal affairs as we or they dispose without 
interference, they with us, we with them. 

A setting aside of our constitution which grants to congress 
the sole power to declare war or appropriate for war. 

Concealinent of the truth in that the physical integrity of 
America is not now nor has been for a century menaced by out- 
side forces; choosing to ignore that our real danger comes from 
maladjustments within; that if America and its priceless heritage 
is destroyed this destruction will arrive from internal stresses— 
a blowing apart at the seams. 

A failure to recognize the upheaval which is taking place in- 
spired by that same pronouncement which unlifted the colonists 
to freedom; the yellow and brown races breaking the chains 
of the outlander; resisting and throwing off exploitation, peo- 
nage, poverty and misery which attends empires or colonial 
systems. A movement which always heretofore has had our 
sympathetic understanding. A business strictly of those peoples 
in which the humanities tell us not to meddle. A movement 
necessary and offering eventual hope for a successful and useful 
congress of nations. 

A departure from organic law in that under it we and they 
have the right to define, enlarge or limit our government organ- 
ization; to have king, become dictator or representative govern- 
ment as we or they decide and will permit no questioning of that 
right even though outsiders greatly differ. 

Under which golden rule we grant to others the same non- 
interference regardless of our opinions, likes or dislikes. Inci- 
dentally, history discloses that people unite in resisting the med- 
dler and that foreign intervention seldom achieves its objective. 

That thinking responsible for the abrogation of the provision 
which grants congress the decision of war; abrogation of the 
provision granting congress sole authority to appropriate for 
war; a thinking which would and at this immediate time does 
give other departments the privilege of embezzlement, the us- 
ing of public monies set aside for building a military to the 
expenditure and dissipation thereof in various expeditions. A 
line of reasoning which brings rhapsodies such as this—I quote 
from a recent editorial in Iowa’s largest newspaper: 

“Think what a genuine federal world government with power 
to raise its own taxes and armed forces could do.” Here consider 
all the implications as of the present—the United States the only 
have nation in a world envious, covetous, resentful. 


URGE PLAUSIBLE FALSITIES 


The apologists for those dreamers justify the Korean venture, 
descending in so doing to plausible falsities. 


They state we are on a policing expedition—not involved in 
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war, even the American casualties already exceed those of the 
wars of 1812, Mexico or Spain. 

The apologists say the dignity of the United Nations was in- 
volved; that war was required to sustain that dignity. The truth 
is the 38th Parallel, the Korean Mason-Dixon Line, was not 
established by the United Nations but by the prior joint action 
of Russia and the United States, a proposition with which neither 
the Koreans nor the United Nations had anything to do; the 
crossing of which reflected internal dissension by opposing fac- 
tions of Koreans. 


Again the apologists claim the Korean war to be the action 
of the United Nations. In this claim they are not candid. In mak- 
ing the decision Asiatic nations, India, Pakistan, Burma, Malaya 
and others did not vote affirmatively. Those nations are most 
directly concerned. Nor did the nations which voted with us at 
our importuning, cajoling, in consideration of favors granted or 
to be granted, bind themselves as full partners. The vote was 
little more than a sanction for us to undertake the venture. No 
delegate from another country would, nor could, have obli- 
gated his people to a full participation of troops, equipment or 
money. The proof of this may be found in the casualty lists. 
Despite reports issued to delude us, that disparity no doubt 
still continues and will continue. Beyond token forces no other 
government dares to go; casualty lists in proportion to ours 
would in parliamentary countries bring fall of government over- 
night. Mis-information blinds us to the real situation; other peo- 
ple realistic and not so misled know the Korean war can bring 
neither good nor permanent end. What is said may be considered 
a simplification of the issues; actually the issues can be further 
simplified. In 1947 Russia agreed to withdraw from Korea con- 
ditioned on similar withdrawal by us; this we refused to do, 
alleging the Russians had rigged the election proposed for Korea. 
Now we are engaged in killing Koreans, and they killing Amer- 
icans, because Russia, a foreign power present through our 
acquiescence, did or might have influenced an election. 

Koreans have no designs on us; a land of relatively primitive, 
poor and inoffensive people, yet the land of a major war with a 
rate of losses for us far exceeding that of the war with Japan. 

What are the justifications from those responsible? 

You know of the young marine and his father who made in- 
quiry. The news account of the reply by Secretary Atcheson said 
in his reply of 1000 words was two weeks in being formulated. 
In brief I shall give you that piece of tripe by Atcheson which 
was two weeks in the cooking. I quote from the newspaper 
account: 

“T thought then and I think now the real problem lies deeper 
than the question of particular decision, even the important ones 
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which distress your son. It lies (the second time he uses this 
word) in the fact, for which we thank God, that these boys have 
been brought up in the fundamental decency of American life. I 
appeal for a strong faith on the part of the American young peo- 
ple in the validity of the ideals on which the country was found- 
ed and in which it now endeavors to guide its action. The young 
men of the nation are denied the natural development of their 
lives and are undergoing an agony of spirit. This is due to the 
fact that some distant and shadowy figures in the Kremlin, con- 
trolling millions of people far from them, are setting out to 
make impossible the kind of life which Americans had every 
hope and right to live.” 

What an illuminating answer, and a fair sample of the bologna 
which is the portion of the American people. 

It is self-evident that the secretary does not know the purpose 
of being in Korea, any more than we do ourselves. 

The sad story of the Korean war will be entered in the his- 
tories as a war, not fathered by the American congress, nor 
actually sired by the United Nations—the product instead of 
artificial propagation, that kind of war for which descriptive and 
appropriate names can easily be supplied. 


AMERICA'S RELATIONS WiTra CHINA 


And now consider China and keep in mind the golden rule of 
non-interference. The explainers say the Chinese communists 
attacked our forces in Korea. This is in accord with the fact. 
The explainers, however, fail to go on and say that the United 
States long ago took up the cudgel for the opposing Nationalists 
represented by Chiang; that we actively participated in Chiang’s 
behalf in the Chinese factional war. We continued that support 
despite the fact that the Communist faction demanded and 
agreed to a cessation of internal hostilities and a joinder of the 
Chinese to oppose Japan—then the common enemy of China 
and of us, and further continued the support of Chiang after his 
refusal of that offer. 


We continue the support of Chiang though he no longer pur- 
ports to follow the Dr. Sun democratic tradition; even though 
he has failed to offer relief to his people from the exactions of 
the war lord, hordes of political grafters or from their intoler- 
able poverty; no relief offered by him from the system which 
maintains the potentate at the cost of the toil, misery and de- 
gradation of the thousands. We continue that support though the 
Chinese have chosen to desert the horrible past for change in 
future hope; though Chiang and his cohorts were put on the 
scales by the Chinese and found wanting; even though he was 
ignominously chased off the Asiatic mainland by the Chinese 
after and while receiving aid, comfort and money from us. We 
persist in that support though his reinstatement in China has no 
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more chance than the well known snowball. A support in what 
is none of our business, a continuance of which will mean tre- 
mendous slaughter, untold expenditure and inconclusive ending. 
Yet we still hold the torch and bag for Chiang. Witness Japan’s 
experience—15 years of war without loss of a campaign, yet 
never holding more of China than the spot where the Japanese 
soldier at the moment was standing. 

We are at war with the Chinese, traditional friends, they of us, 
we of them. Two nations with no designs against each other. 
Their farmers, laborers, business and professional men without 
enmity. 

In the absence of valid reason, the explainers and warmongers 
concoct the scare head—China offers a huge reservoir of soldiers 
for Russia. China also offers a huge reservoir of soldiers for us. 
The explainers suppress the real factors. Until the preent episode 
we always aided China against encroachment. The Chinaman is 
said to never forget. 

The control in China is communistic, but the apologists fail to 
tell that the word ‘communistic’ is relative and elastic. The pres- 
ent government of China is absolute. So was that of Chiang. The 
communist movement in China constitutes a property reform 
movement which every informed American, rich or poor, knows 
is long overdue. Unlike some of its counterparts, however, the 
Chinese communist is not against religion or creed, nor is there 
evidence that it seeks enlargement at the expense of its neigh- 
bors, nor evidence towards empire. Probably the least predatory 
of nations. The party in power does, however, ask to be let alone 
so the Chinese may work out their destiny, a people innately 
peaceful, honest and industrious. This right they should have 
free from interference. 


WuHen Cutna MAKEs DEMAND 


China heretofore has not suffered at our hands. The main 
thief of Chinese territory has been Russia. The Chinese, having 
pride of nation, when the time is propitious surely will demand 
and force a return of their people and land previously stolen 
from them. Russians are equally foreign to China with us. Pre- 
force the Chinese reds accept aid from Russia, no longer wanted 
or needed when we get out. Then that time will come when 
China demands a return of what has been stolen. Russia has that 
to fear, we do not, something you may be sure that the Russians 
are fully aware. Important it is to note that Great Britain has 
written finis to the Chiang incident and now recognizes his oppo- 
sition as the government of China. 

I shall read what appears to be a carefully considered editorial 
from the conservative financial paper, the U. S. Weekly: 

“For the sake of China and the rest of the world which has 
dealings with it, the reforming elements of China, including the 
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communists, should come to terms and bring order out of the 
existing chaos, and for us to come to terms with those best able 
to bring order to that distracted country. It does not mean the 
present party will not come to agreement with us on reasonable 
terms. Be assured the Chinese communists are not a mere appen- 
dage of Moscow, but is a genuine national movement fully capa- 
ble of taking the line they think best for the Chinese people. 
That is the history of China.” 

Remove Chiang from the picture, as Britain has done, then 
there is no quarrel with China or any faction thereof. 

Admittedly Russia is antagonistic to democratic or capitalistic 
government and therefore antagonistic to us. 


Russia today is following the pan-Slavist ideas of the Czars. 
It may decide on further and immediate war. A better guess is 
not. The bear has again stretched out its paws to add additional 
territory, all aided and abetted by us. It now, as in the past, 
seeks to digest. As a part of its strategy and to gain time for that 
process it foments and stirs up trouble in other parts to annoy, 
to distract and to weaken by attrition its opposition, including 
ourselves. It is the old shell game with the United States entirely 
taken in. The Russian strategy has worked perfectly. Instead of 
preparing and conserving for possible trouble with the bear we 
are out in the wilderness pursuing John Chinaman. Certainly 
these shadowy figures mentioned by Mr. Atcheson are happy in 
the complete success of their strategy and in our predicament. 


If need there was to make demonstration in behalf of the 
United Nations, that demonstration has already been made and 
paid for in blood. As to future demonstrations we should be 
mindful that the organization is yet an infant, was born out of 
hatreds; to grow needs the nurture afforded by peace. All sincere 
people hope the present organization survives to outlive and live 
down this existing fiasco. As to future demonstration it is not 
unreasonable to expect, unlike the present, the assumption by 
others of a full share of the burden. 

So then our advanced thinkers have woven a tangled web. 
Through them we have deserted actualities for rainbows, cast 


aside fundamentals for the expedient, from which has come 
danger. 


In following these thinkers we have become the purveyors of 
good—as they see it—to all others whether they like it or not. 
They forget or do not want to know that we are up against a 
foreign-domestic conspiracy, sinister and diabolical, to destroy 
the American constitution. They would now let us bleed to death 
in Korea, China and other sectors; to keep on in this nightmare 
to save their faces; so they and we are participants in the Orien- 
tal game of saving face. They will continue this insanity, even 
precipitate us into a bigger gamble, hoping that somehow, some- 
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where, their already monumental folly will be forgotten though 
the forgetting may not come ahead of ultimate catastrophe. 

Under these leaders of ours we have become the swashbuckler 
of nations. Jousters at windmills. Ours is the paradox of making 
war under the world flag and preparing for another war against 
a member partner without regard to that same world flag. 

Oust DeELirntuM LEADERSHIP 

Now then, we should conserve our manpower and resources by 
getting out of Asia. We should divorce our state department; 
require future war commitments be made by congress; return to 
the constitution; concentrate for possible armed conflict with 
Russia. 

Comes the question, “why should an obscure person out in 
Iowa presume to speak?” Why a better place than Iowa, far from 
the influence of brass and braid, where the warmonger and the 
jingo are fewer, where chest beating and flag waving are at a 
minimum? Also in answer—in obscurity there is immunity from 
the hatchetman, name caller, malicious apologist; the destroyer 
and distorter of truth. 

America’s danger is not imminent, it is here. It is for those 
who would keep our light burning lest the entire world be made 
dark, to make known the public men in congress and others that 
the five per cent who make ninety-five per cent of the noise do 
not represent or reflect the opinion of the vast majority. Let 
them know that America will no longer tolerate delirium 
leadership. 

In conclusion and to borrow an expression, out in the cattle 
and cow country we are fed up with all this foolishness. Amer- 
icans are tired of being hoodwinked, or being prize dupes all the 
time. What America wants and needs is opportunity to set its 
own house in order, an end to the bloodletting, a return to the 
constitution as written and as intended, and a whole lot of 
resignations. 

The Pioneer Lawmakers then retired from the chamber 
and thereupon, on motion of Representative Butler of 
Pocahontas, the joint convention dissolved. 


S.S. Iowa I Created A Class 


The English navy, having to go all over the world, 
copied the Erickson turret but built its ships with higher 
freeboards and smaller batteries. English Influence found 
its way into the navy department, and the next American 
ship, the S.S. Iowa I, was built with greater freeboard 
and smaller guns. All later battleships were built to be 
ocean going, which became easier with oil fuel —Chicago 
Tribune. 


Farm Tenancy in lowa 
By Eart D. Ross 


Iowa farming in the formative era of the 1840s and 
1850s presents most striking contrasts to the modern Corn 
Belt undertaking, in management and tenure no less than 
in operational technique. Initial investment reflected 
primitive abundance of natural resources and elemental 
simplicity in their development. At the prevailing “gov- 
ernment minimum” a quarter section could be acquired 
for the present average price of a single acre. Even so, 
many shaved the “ten shillin’” in “hard money” very 
considerably. In the years of most rapid settlement, in the 
1850s the main currency was depreciated Mexican war 
land warrants. These were later supplemented by college 
land scrip from eastern states. Grants for education, rail- 
roads, river improvement, and drainage added to the 
competitive market. 

The area left for homesteading in the northwestern 
counties was restricted, but so cheap was the price of the 
land that in many cases it was more profitable to buy a 
going farm than to be at the expense of developing the 
unbroken prairie to that stage. 

In any case, the availability of good land gave a large 
measure of reality to the contention of eastern agrarians 
and western promoters, like Thomas H. Benton and James 
Lane, that land was a free good. 

Capital outlay was correspondingly modest. An ox 
team, a cumbersome wagon or cart, an improvised break- 
ing plow and a few crude hand tools of home or neighbor- 
hood contrivance constituted the inventory. 

John B. Newhall at the time of statehood estimated a 
total expenditure of not over $400 for the acquisition and 
“making” of an 80 to the first crop. He was certain that 
nine-tenths of the settlers had made a start on less. 


"This paper essays merely a brief historical survey and does not discuss 
various controversial issues and involvements that for some years have 
been studied by the experiment stations, particularly of the North Cen- 
tral states, the U.S. Department of Agriculture, and the Farm Foundation. 
36 
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From such rare opportunities and aspirations emerged 
the standard and custom of the family farm. Large enter- 
prises were the exception. There were big land promoters, 
but few big operators. And most of the speculators were 
caught in the panic of 1857. Lincoln was obviously think- 
ing of his own region when, in 1854, he declared that there 
was “no permanent class of hired labor among us.” Own- 
ership was so easily attained and so widely diffused that 
the figure of the agricultural ladder from hired man to 
owner had greater reality than at any other time and 
region. 

Earrty STacGrE TENANCY 

The second round of the ladder, that of tenancy, ap- 
peared fairly early for a state of such abundant resources. 
Industrious young men with little capital found it more 
profitable to rent a producing farm than to undergo the 
delay and expense of bringing a sizeable unit of virgin 
prairie to that state. From the second generation of set- 
tlement, relatives came to lease farms from the retired 
owners, often with the expectation of ultimate inherit- 
ance. 

At this early stage tenancy involved no serious eco- 
nomic and social maladjustments. However, the extent of 
such tenures at a time when large acres of the prairie 
remained unbroken was significant. By the first official 
record of 1880, 23.8 per cent of Iowa farm operators were 
tenants, as compared with 25.6 per cent for the nation as 
a whole. 

An ominous influence—forecasting even greater catas- 
trophe of matured development—came in the depression 
of the 1890s with the loss of investment by over-involved 
proprietors which forced them to drop to a lower level of 
tenure. From the first, for many ultimate ownership was 
long delayed and hampered by heavy mortgaged burdens. 
These obligations were greatly magnified as the price of 
land came to increase more rapidly than the return for 
its products. 

In the new industrial and commercial expansion from 
the late ’90s to the world war era the unprecedented 
growth of tenancy in the state was generally interpreted, 
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in line with the assured optimism of the “New Agricul- 
ture,” as an evidence of progressing prosperity. This was 
in direct contrast to the explanation of the similar ten- 
dency in the South. 

INCREASED LAND Prices AIDED 

The chief explanation of an increase of nearly ten per 
cent in tenancy from 1890 to 1910 (when the proportion 
was 37.8 per cent) was the rapidly-mounting price of land. 
The average selling price per acre rose from $28.13 in 1890 
to $43.31 in 1900 and $96.00 in 1910. Speculation both in 
the holding of raw lands and in the partial improvement 
for quick turnover had attended western settlement from 
earliest times. To the turn of the century competition of 
regions and of promoters, individual and corporate, had 
kept land prices from rising unduly in relation to im- 
provements and earning capacity. But with rising prices 
for farm products, the shortage of good land, speculative 
buying, and investment hedging by city businessmen and 
corporations, land prices increased to an unprecedented 
degree in amount and velocity. 

The slight decrease in the population of the state re- 
corded by the census of 1910 was due largely to the migra- 
tion to cheaper lands in the South, the Plains area, and 
Canada. Whether the option of ownership in less produc- 
tive lands was superior to tenancy in the heart of the Corn 
Belt depended upon individual initiative and the greatly- 
varying economic and social conditions of the adopted 
regions. 

Capital demands were no less exacting than those of 
land investment. Ever-extending mechanization of farm 
and home, that relieved, speeded, and standardized the 
application of labor until the old drudgery was largely 
removed, was costly beyond anything previously experi- 
enced in typical outlay. Before the farm loan act of 1916 
adaptable farm credit was lacking and the new system 
down to the war years proved most inadequate. With 
mounting public expenditures, a disproportionate burden 
was carried by the general property tax, as applied to 
land and its improvements. 

The first world war proved to be the most unsettling 
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influence that Iowa land tenures have experienced. Home 
and Allied demands brought expanded production and 
acceleration of change in technique. During the war sell- 
ing and rental prices increased less than commodities. But 
in 1920, with the continued war boom, Iowa land soared to 
an all-time high. In the resulting deflation of the 1920s 
and the general depression of the 1930s so many were 
forced from ownership to tenancy as to reverse the move- 
ment on the “ladder.” By 1935 about 50 per cent of the 
farms of the state and 58 per cent of the acreage had ten- 
ant operators. Necessitated foreclosures had brought the 
holdings of corporations to a record high. The Great De- 
pression, which tried so ruthlessly all phases of the eco- 
nomy, posed a peculiar threat to the characteristic Amer- 
ican tenure. 
SecuRITY Acts AIDED OWNERSHIP 

In the ensuing salvaging and recovery programs in state 
and nation, the family farm was generally accepted as the 
normal unit and the main policies were predicted upon its 
security and progression. The lowa homestead exemption 
act of 1937 gave a considerable measure of tax relief. Fed- 
eral farm credit was provided for long time mortgages for 
intermediate term, and for special productive and coop- 
erative undertakings. As a direct aid and stimulus to own- 
ership, the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act of 1937 pro- 
vided loans for purchases of approved family farms. The 
Farm Security Administration, later the Farm Home Ad- 
ministration, has given understanding advice and super- 
vision to these enterprises. To the end of 1946, 956 such 
loans had been made in Iowa. During the past decade 
most of the corporate holdings have been sold to private 
owners, many of whom have been operators. By 1945, ten- 
ancy had declined to 42.2 per cent, and probably at pres- 
ent has reached about the proportion of 1920, (41.7 per 
cent.) 

The chief restriction on a marked extension of land 
ownership in Iowa is the shortage of land to be had at a 
prudential cost and the increasing investment in ma- 
chinery and improved livestock. The prediction is some- 
times made that the main future opportunity for such 
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proprietorship will be in inheritance. In other words, the 
old system wiil function only when the father owns the 
ladder. The increase of the average size of farms by nearly 
ten acres, along with the decrease in number of farms by 
nearly 10,000 in the past ten years, reflects the narrowing 
area for new farm enterprises. 

Controls of land inflation by taxation or otherwise may 
help to stabilize the land market. Cooperative use of the 
higher-priced machinery may work economies in produc- 
tion. But at best, a considerable proportion of tenancy 
seems likely to persist. Hence the best practices should 
prevail. These should include longer and more stable ten- 
ure and equitable adjustments of the costs of improve- 
ments, scientific methods of production, and conservation. 

Whatever the opportunities of tenancy as a temporary 
status may have been, the economic and social limitations 
of the system in typical operation have been generally 
experienced. Too frequently farming methods are ex- 
ploitive and community relations indifferent. In contrast 
the family farm represents, economically and socially, 
probably the biggest bulwark of middle class proprietor- 
ship. Hence such a goal for rural economy and society 
may be said to be an essential tenet of the American way 
of life. 


Threat to Civilization 


Gov. George W. Clarke: I deprecate this cry of failure. 
The day of surrender should never come. The face of 
every man and woman should ever be turned toward the 
future, aglow with hope, and their minds and hearts 
animated with confidence in the ultimate triumph of the 
great ideals that have ever inspired the men and women 
whom all of the world, good and bad alike, have pro- 
nounced blessed and the real kings and queens of human- 
ity. I believe with Browning that “God is in His Heaven 


and all is right with the world.”—From the Inaugural 
Address, 1915. 


The Country Teacher 


By Rosa ScHreurs JENNINGS 


Almost any professional man who has reached the age 
of seventy-five. will tell you he once took a turn at teach- 
ing in the country. The long winter term in the ’80s and 
90s provided opportunity for many a future doctor or 
lawyer to earn money and extend the piece-meal educa- 
tion by which he was climbing up his own ladder of learn- 
ing. And looking back in retrospect to the early ’90s from 
a lifetime of teaching public school, I recall how few 
were the women who taught the winter term of rural 
school in that period. 

In Iowa, where I grew up, winter-term salaries for men 
teachers ran thirty-five to forty dollars a month, payable 
at the end of the term; board was two dollars for the 
school week, also payable at the end of the term; “Teach- 
er” was a respectable and respected title. There might be 
as many as fifty pupils in all eight grades, ranging from 
five-year-olds to boys of eighteen or twenty whose help 
was needed in summer, but could be spared in winter. 

It was no easy task to discipline these schools—in fact, 
the first week was spent more in an effort to establish 
“order” than to impart knowledge; and most directors 
preferred to hire a man for the winter term, though men, 
too, could be laughed out, smoked out, sulphured out, or 
even knocked out. I knew one man, a product of the New 
England academy, small and slight, no longer young, who 
ran a farm, but had taught the winter term of school in 
his district year after year, because he had the gift of 
“keeping order.” 

Ambitious men found in summer other and better op- 
portunities; thus the spring and fall terms were left to 
women. Up to the early ’90s, a country girl, perhaps the 
daughter of a well-to-do farmer, who wanted a life of her 
own, had been willing to help out in some farmer’s kit- 
chen, where, in the democratic “hired girl” tradition of 
those days, she ate at the family table, shared a room with 
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the daughter of the house, and went to parties with the 
son. But hired girls were losing caste, and our erstwhile 
domestic helper, if she had a working knowledge of the 
three R’s, obtained a third-grade certificate to teach—no 
normal training was then required--and soon the woods 
were full of girls expecting to cede to men the privilege 
of teaching winter terms, but exercising in ways not al- 
ways pretty the law of supply and demand in their own 
battle to obtain spring or fall terms of school. 

As the establishment of normal schools and teachers’ 
institutes spread westward from Massachusetts to Iowa, 
more education, particularly in methods of teaching, was 
required to obtain a certificate, and those men who in- 
tended to use teaching only as a stepping-stone to some- 
thing else dropped out, leaving the field open to such per- 
sons as were willing to take teacher training in the newly- 
established Iowa State Normal school, at Cedar Falls. This 
was a two-building institution which had been used as the 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home for children of lowa Civil war 
veterans, and was made available for this new purpose 
when the home was moved to Davenport. It followed that 
women found year-round teaching jobs open. But the 
problem of discipline remained to worry both teacher and 
school director. 

I lived in Butler county. School elections were held in 
March, and immediately after, the parade of teacher ap- 
plicants began. I set out on my first trek in the spring of 
1894. Time was precious with teachers a dime a dozen. 
There were no rural telephones, and the March roads 
promised a certainty of getting stuck in the mud if we 
used a light rig, so father took me with team and wagon. 
I had had sixteen weeks of training at Iowa State Normal 
school, and carried with me a second-grade county certifi- 
cate, which ,of course, was better than the meager third- 
grade still issued. It bore a notation from the county 
superintendent of schools, “Will be valid when you are 
seventeen,” and I had just reached that age. 

It was an ordeal to knock at a director’s door, and, if 
you were lucky enough to find him at home, tell him your 
errand, as if begging a favor. One gruff old farmer let his 
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gaze travel up and down the full five feet three inches of 
me, and refused my application because he thought I 
couldn’t make the big boys mind. Two days of slushy mud 
and spring-seat riding on a “lumber-wagon” and I was 
ready to apply for the school only two miles from my 
home, about which I had hesitated up to then, for we were 
prairie farmers, and this was a district of “bushwhackers.” 
A coolness inherited from the early settlers still existed 
between the two groups, but the director was willing to 
take a chance and hired me. If I made good he would let 
me have the fall and winter terms. My salary was twenty- 
eight dollars a month for four months of spring and fall, 
and thirty-two dollars for a four-month winter term. 
A Five-YEAR-OLD BEGINNER 

Came my first day of school. Six happy beginners stood 
at the blackboard playing “little lamb” and making the 
sound that the “little lambs make as they play and run 
in the pasture.” But Greenbury shut his lips tight and 
gazed at me with unblinking eyes out of an adorably 
freckled face; he would have none of it. Brightly I asked 
Greenbury questions. Didn’t he want to play little lamb? 
No answer. Didn’t he want to learn to read? No answer. 
More questions. More silence. Was this five-year-old to 
provide the test as to whether I could make any pupil 
mind? I hoped the frozen smile on my face covered the 
doubts I felt. Perhaps this: new Pollard’s Synthetic Meth- 
od of teaching reading was no better than the old ABC 
method? Wasn’t there an easier letter to start out with 
than the “a”? What did you do with little boys who just 
wouldn’t talk? 

Suddenly it came to me that this was no clash of wills— 
poor baby, he was frightened and lonely, and had taken 
refuge within himself from the strangeness of everything. 
A perfectly stupid question of mine unlocked his lips and 
set him free. “Why did you come to school?” Before he 
thought he flashed out, “Because my ma made me.” It was 
enough; he had left his inner refuge of silence and come 
out again into the world of speech. Soon a piece of chalk 
was squeeking in Greenbury’s tight little fist and he, too, 
was playing lamb. In no time his allotted space at the 
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blackboard was covered with s’s that wore pouches and 
a’s that wore tails—who cared? Greenbury and I were on 
our way. 

Often since then Greenbury’s eyes have looked out at 
me from some boy’s face perhaps several times five years 
old, and I’ve known he wasn’t just being stubborn. Even 
some inanity, if it grows out of the wisdom of understand- 
ing, may save the situation; so are schools and lives made 
or broken. 

A long recitation bench with no back stood in the front 
of the room against the wall. On its far end was a wash 
basin full of water put there because there was no other 
place for it. Water splashed out of it if a pupil jiggled too 
much, but that seemingly offered no occasion for com- 
ment. And then ten-year-old George, whom I already 
recognized as the brightest child in the school, inadver- 
tently sat down in it. I joined in the hearty laughter, 
which soon included George’s wry grin, leaving him not 
too embarrassed at exposing his wet behind. 

No program had been left by the former teacher, nor 
any indication of what work had been done. I held forty 
classes that day. Almost before I knew it came four 
o’clock and dismissal, with the first chance to rest or think 
since my near-debacle of the morning. Thirty-five pupils 
in eight different grades! On the board wall was a motto 
inscribed in colored chalk by some former wielder of 
spelling-book and ruler, “Order is Heaven’s first law.” 
How could the starry heavens parallel any order I could 
keep in a group of growing, wriggling, earthy children? 
Already I knew my idea of order did not include the total 
silence which the discipline of the ’90s demanded, or per- 
mission to talk only in response to a raised hand. What 
was order anyway? I tabled the question for the nonce; I 
had two miles to walk home. But as I turned the key in 
the schoolhouse door I knew I had found a job I loved and 
could do. About making the big boys mind? That could 
wait until winter when they came; in the meantime, 
tomorrow was another day. 

The county superintendency of schools was then an 
elective job, and a county with a good superintendent was 
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fortunate, for politics put some strange incumbents in 
that office. Active road work was an important factor. I 
recall a clatter of horses’ hoofs and rattle of “road-cart” 
one night long after dark, when honest folk were getting 
ready for bed. One of the family looked out of the window 
to smile and quote from his favorite Will Carleton: 

“Who is it travels these roads so late? 

Hush, my dears, ’tis the candidate.” 

Our county superintendent, when I began teaching, was 
a capable man, and an early visit from him straightened 
out a number of problems for me. He insisted that I must 
never have more than twenty-four classes a day, and 
achieved such a program with what seemed abracadabra 
to me, but was simply the superior knowledge of a real 
administrator. 

In my desk were all the registers of the school’s exist- 
ence with records of age, attendance and punctuality, but 
none of achievement; report cards were not then given 
out. There was, too, a dusty, ragged course of study, which 
had not been followed. Teaching helps were scanty—a few 
old maps, no globe, a reading chart for beginners, also a 
chart to teach effects of the use of alcohol and tobacco to 
satisfy Women’s Christian Temperance Union sponsored 
legislation, a dog-eared dictionary. Because there was so 
little blackboard, I painted sections of the wall black to 
help out. 

VALUED PLEASANT SURROUNDINGS 

We did what we could to pretty things up, with sash 
curtains at the windows, pictures—blessed be Perry prints 
—on the wall, painted gourds, strings of bright “calico” 
corn, colored leaves, abandoned birds’ nests, in their sea- 
son. In spring and fall, bouquets of wild-flowers adorned 
my desk, but the freezing nights of winter and lack of 
water on week-ends made plants, so common in every 
farm woman’s kitchen, too burdensome to keep. 

Time dragged for beginners in country school. They 
came to the front of the room to recite at the first of each 
quarter-day session; then they worked at the board for 
awhile. At their seats they outlined with corn, shoepegs, 
or toothpicks words I wrote with chalk on their desks, 
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copied printed words with alphabet cards, or put together 
simple cut-outs. In good weather they went out to play 
for as long a time as they could safely be left alone. At 
best, from nine o’clock until four o’clock was a long time, 
without the play equipment children now have. However, 
by the end of the year, they could read easy material, and 
write, which was the reason for our being there. Little 
Annie summed it up, “I had a hard time learning to read, 
but I kept on learning to read, didn’t 1? And bimeby I 
rode.” 

It was long before my day that the teacher of reading 
gave directions, “Read up loud enough for me to hear you 
in the back of the room. Count one for comma, two for 
semi-colon, three for colon, and four for period.” But our 
reading instruction still consisted mostly of oral reading. 
Emphasis on silent reading was for the purpose of testing 
preparation of the lesson assigned. The practice now has 
swung so much the other way, I almost wish for those 
days when a child read loud enough to be heard, and 
stopped at his periods. 

The rural school in its half-acre setting was an out- 
standing feature of the Iowa landscape of the 1880’s and 
90’s. Some grounds were bare of grass and bare of trees; 
all were bare of play equipment. My schoolyard had trees 
and grass, thick bluegrass, wonderful for bare feet. The 
schoolhouses were all alike—long, narrow, frame build- 
ings. Traditionally they should have been red; all I ever 
saw were white. Part of the length of the schoolhouse was 
occasionally cut off for an entry, with room for wraps, 
dinner buckets, and water pail. Mine had no such entry, 
and George’s experience was no single incident. Windows 
were spaced regularly on two sides, and on the front. 

A row of double seats, fastened tight to the floor, ran 
along each side of the schoolroom, leaving an open pas- 
sage down the center. Those double seats! Each was a 
small apartment house in itself, requiring endless adjust- 
ment for the occupants to live happily together. Each 
desk had a round cut-out to hold an ink well, and, since 
ink could never be used in freezing weather, the hole was 
a constant temptation for idle stuffing of this and that. A 
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shelf under the top, open at the front, held schoolbooks, 
other supplies, and the contraband articles children al- 
ways have. 


Occupying the front of the center passage was a cast- 
iron stove in shape not unlike the schoolhouse itself, built 
to hold the four-foot length into which cord wood was cut. 
A long over-head pipe, supported at intervals by wire, 
extended to the back of the room. One bitter winter day 
the unwieldy pipe came down, scattering soot, ashes, and 
confusion everywhere. Children moved up to or away 
from the stove as they became too hot or too cold. Always 
there was some attention-getter who made the tempera- 
ture a matter of personal grievance, expressing his dis- 
comfort noisily and indignantly as he made the change. 


Water had to be carried from a neighboring farmer’s 
well, though sometimes a district provided a well with 
pump whose stale water could be used for purposes other 
than drinking. With the dropping of the water table, 
shallow wells disappeared, and farmers had to sink deep 
wells, which required windmills. It behooved me to be 
careful which children I allowed to go for water, for a 
careless child might leave the windmill in gear, and 
meddlesome or destructive children were a nuisance. 

Time out of school was given to get water, a favor 
eagerly sought; in bad weather, however, older boys went 
at recess time. With a fresh supply, some pupil was al- 
lowed to “pass the water” for drinking and slate washing. 
Out came the glass bottles in which the provident citizens 
of our little republic kept water for slate washing, and 
slate rags to be wet. The common drinking dipper wasn’t 
then a cause for concern; germs were only just coming 
into public notice. 

There were schools where pupils willingly did the 
sweeping and built fires; it was not generally the custom, 
and I preferred sweeping after school when dust could 
settle, and building fires early enough to have the room 
warm when school opened. I once threw kerosene on 
ashes containing live coals, and suffered no harm from 
the explosion which followed! The fuel shed had no inside 
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door; in below-zero weather I “could have written a book” 
about that shed door open only on the outside. 

Country schoolrooms were scrubbed once a year, later, 
as public consciousness of health developed, twice a year. 
Often the toilets were neglected, and I more than once 
scrubbed them after school. The taboo-ridden boys shame- 
facedly brought the water at my request, but they were 
too self-conscious to offer to do the scrubbing. 

Rurau SCENES AFFORDED RELAXATION 

My walk to school took me up and down four steep hills 
along a clay road bordered with woods of oak, walnut, 
hickory, maple, and others of our native trees. Sumach 
and elder grew inside the fences. Along the roadside were 
great patches of violets; farther in the woods, in their 
season, grew hepaticas, anemones, adder-tongues, the re- 
clusive lady-slipper, Dutchman’s breeches, and l-e-e-k-s! 
The children’s breaths reeked of leeks! There were ferns 
as tall as I, and delicate maiden-hair. Sometimes I stayed 
late after school preparing work for the next day. Then 
on my homeward way there came from newly-plowed 
fields the dewy, earthy smell of early evening, with fire- 
flies flashing their lamps above the long, reedy grass in 
the sloughs. Are diamonds any prettier? 

I went over that road recently in an automobile—no- 
body walks or drives a horse any more. The hills had been 
leveled, the road graveled, the trees cut down and the 
ground planted to corn. There were signs of an inevitable 
erosion taking place, though here and there could be seen 
contour plowing, which corrects that. 

Always the scream of a bluejay or the caw of a crow 
sounded in the woods nearby; a flying squirrel flew in our 
window one day. A neighboring cat came in often to stay 
awhile. At recess the children lugged countless pails of 
water from the farmhouse nearby to drown out gophers 
in the pasture just over the fence. They carried a lot of 
water, but a gopher hole absorbs a lot of water, and only 
occasionally did one come out, wet and bedraggled, to 
streak across the pasture, chased by relentless, screaming 
boys. It would have been idle to preach mercy; there was 
a bounty on the rodents, two cents for the streaked and 
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five cents for pocket and gray gophers. Besides, their 
fathers had had many a fine “stand” of corn ruined by 
them. Pocket gophers have pouches along their cheeks 
which they fill as they follow a newly-planted row of 
corn. I always hoped the streaked ones, which did less 
damage, could make their escape; undisturbed, they 
would stick a head out of a hole and whistle into a world 
of spring and sunshine and beauty, but a country boy 
after a gopher has no poetry in his soul. I did make a real 
effort to save garter and bull snakes, a futile gesture; a 
snake was a snake and deserved to die. 

One Monday morning, twelve-year-old Jack, who al- 
ready had a neighborhood record as a “bad boy,” brought 
me a great bouquet of Dutchman’s breeches, exquisite 
blossoms of snowy wax. He must have spent all Sunday 
afternoon gathering them. Jack hated school—I wish I 
could say such love of beauty as he had evidenced in the 
tiresome picking of the fragile Dutchman’s breeches saved 
him from going to the bad, but it didn’t. Grown-up Jack 
spent more days inside jail than out. 

Teachers then had to ask for their schools; directors 
never seemed to want to relieve them of that worry by 
offering to rehire them, and insecure tenure has always 
been one of the hardest things to accept in the teacher’s 
profession. Shortly before the end of the term I walked 
one day after school to the director’s home to find out 
whether or not I could have the school again, and was 
happy, indeed, when he told me yes. We closed the spring 
term with a picnic in the shady yard. The children’s 
mothers came and told me they were glad I was coming 
back. That afternoon I locked the door with the same feel- 
ing I’d had at the end of my first day—I had a job I liked 
and could do. 

In the fall, tall stacks of grain were a part of the land- 
scape. To make a well-shaped, water-tight stack was an 
art; already, good stackers were growing scarce because 
farmers were beginning to thresh out of the field after a 
week or ten days to give the grain time to “sweat.” Stack- 
ing protected grain from the weather, but required a 
much longer wait for threshing, because a second sweat- 
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ing took place. Grain interrupted in sweating wouldn’t 
thresh out, but grain improperly stacked molded and be- 
came a dead loss, even the straw. In school, we could hear 
the drone of a threshing machine, and see the thin wisp 
of smoke it cast against the sky. 

One morning Tommy handed me a note from his moth- 
er asking me to come to their house after school the next 
day. If it didn’t rain (how dependent farmers are on wea- 
ther!) they were going to thresh. Tommy’s twelve-year- 
old brother was absent next day. He ran errands, picked 
up spilled grain at the threshing spout, helped push back 
grain in wagon or bin, and was useful generally. Happiest 
job of all, sitting at the threshing table with the men to 
fill himself full up. They washed in the tin basin on the 
back stoop and dried themselves on a huge roller towel in 
the summer kitchen. My hostess and I, with several help- 
ers, were kept busy filling up the dishes those hungry 
men emptied. If you’ve been there yourself, or seen Grant 
Wood’s “Dinner for Threshers,” you know what I’m try- 
ing to tell you. 

When the men were through we ate, and, like our 
twelve-year-old, I filled myself “to the full”—what tables 
those women used to set! No man dared to come home 
from threshing unable to tell his wife what he’d had to 
eat, for, gourmet that he was—whatever else of this 
world’s goods he lacked, our early farmer had good and 
abundant food; he could damn with faint praise or raise a 
housewife’s spirits to the skies when she heard by grape- 
vine telegraph what kind of dinner she had served. How 
could a woman out-do her neighbor unless her husband 
told her what that neighbor had served? 

“Teacher” wasn’t allowed to help with the dishes, and 
I sat down to visit with Tommy’s grandfather. The old 
man boasted that as a boy he had “kept up his station” 
behind the newly-invented McCormick reaper as they 
bound the bundles of cut grain. This required twisting 
two wisps of straw together at their heads, wrapping a 
bundle with it like string, and securing it, then carrying 
the bundles together for shocking. If one got behind that 
delayed everybody until things were caught up. Keeping 
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up with one’s station was something to be proud of. Later, 
he said, after long trial and error, the needle with knotter 
using balls of twine was invented, also the bundle carrier. 
Horses had furnished power for the threshing machine; in 
this progressive age, threshers used steam. I wonder, does 
grandpa, from some other planet, now see the motor- 
drawn thresher-combine which reaps, threshes, and sacks 
the grain in one operation? 
ZEST OF THE WINTER TERM 

Winter’s landscape offered sculptured forms of cameo 
beauty which the wind left in snowbanks, with tree, shrub, 
and weed carrying each its burden of snow. When the 
moon was full, the effect of whiteness and silence and 
shadow was sublime. Clearing it? That was another story. 
Farmers got out team and bob-sled, put in a scoop to open 
roads the horses couldn’t make, and an ax to cut down 
a fence for passage in case the shovel couldn’t do enough. 
Children came late to school in the morning; fathers came 
early after them in the afternoon. I used many a handful 
of snow to relieve frost-bitten hands and ears and noses; 
yet sliding down those steep hills was still the favorite 
recreation for noon and recess. 

On the first day of the winter term four “big boys,” two 
of them older than I, came to school. Poor Ben, fifteen- 
year-old, self-effacing, simple Ben. He had a new third 
reader, and didn’t even know “it” and “the.” But I let 
him keep his self-respect. What mattered primer or third 
reader. Something was wrong with Ben; he couldn’t learn 
to read. We went through the motions though, and his 
father happily told me that Ben had never learned so fast! 

Modern homogeneous classes miss some definite charac- 
ter and citizenship values that the ungraded school gave. 
There were no restrictions placed on the entry of subnor- 
mal children in school. Freddy, ten years old, whom I 
taught in another school, tore up his books into tiny 
scraps as fast as his mother bought them. Proudly he 
spelled what the “hired man” had taught him, t-o-m- cat. 
That seemed to be his limit. Dan presented another prob- 
lem—he began at one end of his desk and chewed along 
the whole front edge. In their association with these chil- 
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dren, the others accepted them matter-of-factly, letting 
them join in their play, laughing, of course, at some of the 
things they did. But the laughter was kindly laughter, not 
contemptuous. Seldom did the brighter ones tease these 
others, often they helped. 

John, working for his board, insisted he would have 
nothing but arithmetic. We compromised in that he took 
reading and history, too, though it meant for him mostly 
coming to class. He spent all day at his arithmetic. Grown 
to manhood, John worked for many years as foreman on 
bridge-building jobs. Pete was bright, and raised no prob- 
lems. He should have been in high school. Roy went 
through the motions of a stolid, uninterested pupil—l 
wondered why he came. We should have had lessons in 
safety; it might have saved his life, for Roy pulled a 
loaded gun, muzzle toward him, out of his buggy one day 
while hunting. You can’t do that and live! 

And here is how the dreaded discipline problem re- 
solved itself. The boys had a sort of older-brother toler- 
ance toward my five feet three inches; they accepted 
things that must be endured for discipline’s sake, and they 
respected my “book larnin.” On both sides we made ad- 
justments, and no major discipline problem came up. 
Something of the same sort arose with veterans of the 
second world war who went back into high school—they 
couldn’t be treated as adolescents, and concessions were 
made to them, though some tiresome school regulations 
had to be observed. 

It was a great event in the lives of country children 
when the teacher came to “stay all night.” It was un- 
thinkable for one to refuse an invitation to do so; if no 
invitation was extended it was clear that the family 
didn’t like the teacher. The homes of my children of the 
woods were small and crowded, but the kitchen floor, so 
hard to keep clean before the advent of linoleum, would 
be spotless when I came. The sitting-room, which had in 
it the spare bed in which I slept, had a rag carpet under- 
laid with straw. Because the room wasn’t used much and 
windows weren’t often opened, it had a musty smell. I 
slept, however, under quilts of exquisite needlework, pat- 
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terns called Twin Sisters, Martha’s Choice, West Wind, 
Wedding Ring, Indian Trail, and others. The food was 
always delicious, possibly even a blue-ribbon prize winner 
at the county fair. 

Many memories came back to me of those visits I made 
—of seeing much “getting along without” with a pride 
that refused to whine; of lively political arguments with 
the head of the house—who ever thought that in fifty 
years we’d be spending billions of our tax money to pre- 
serve the right to such argument; of choice, heirloom 
cooking “receipts” given me by the mother. Those visits 
were good for all of us, levelers both ways. Having once 
eaten salt and broken bread in these homes, I could not, 
had I wanted to, be indifferent to the children’s progress 
at school; on the other hand, the parents cooperated even 
to threatening to “lick the kids” at home if they got a 
lickin’ at school. 

Perhaps once a term, nearby schools exchanged visits, 
sometimes by surprise, sometimes by prearrangement. In 
spring or fall when the distance fell within three miles 
or so, we walked; in winter older boys provided rigs to 
carry us. Regular lessons were carried on for a while, then 
there were contests in spelling down, ciphering down, 
geographying down, or even debates. Every child, small 
as he might be, was given a chance to show what he 
could do. 

It is of interest to note here the difference in economic 
circumstances between settlers of the woods like those 
whose children I was teaching that year, and the farmers 
who occupied the prairies. Iowa’s tree growth was along 
the rivers. Between creeks and rivers lay open prairie, 
unoccupied until a new type of revolving blade, the col- 
ter, had made it possible to reduce the tough sod. Easier 
reduction of the soil brought easier living conditions than 
those of the bushwhacker who still stuck to his timber 
because he loved it. 

Contrasts IN Economic Status 

But all farmers of the early ’90s saw a series of poor 
crops, hog cholera epidemics, and bank failures culminate 
into very hard times; and farm children of that time had 
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the “inestimable privilege of being born poor,” if you hold 
with that philosophy. They did have a solid sense of re- 
sponsibility hard to inculcate in a child who has no chores 
to do and gets what he wants for the mere asking. 

In striking contrast, the depression of the 1930s brought 
out in city children I was teaching an appalling lack of 
responsibility. It was, to be sure, a generation later, and 
times had changed—to them, the village blacksmith who 
“earns whate’er he can” existed only in the “corny poetry 
of Longfellow.” Work around school at twenty-five cents 
an hour, yielding roughly six dollars a month, for school 
purposes, was available to needy pupils of sixteen, 
through the federal National Youth Administration pro- 
ject. The attitude generally of those on the NYA payroll 
was bitterly contemptuous of supervision, and their work 
was slip-shod and indifferent. 

* * * * * 

County teachers’ institute was held in July or August 
at the county seat, and lasted three weeks. We met in the 
town high school, occupying assigned places in double 
seats like those in our own schools, prepared and recited 
lessons, and, at the close of the institute, took the county 
examinations for certificate of which each superintendent 
was then in almost complete control. I was fortunate to 
secure a certificate at eighteen years of age. 

I taught in my home district that year; then with the 
first-grade certificate was soon able to secure a school in 
an independent district. Not being under township con- 
trol, the board members could pay what wages they 
pleased, and buy such equipment as they wanted or a 
clever salesman could foist on them. My wages were 
thirty-five and forty dollars, and the school year was nine 
months long. There were abundant maps and charts, a 
globe, a “big” Webster’s dictionary, and a reed organ. This 
was prairie country, and the farmers were well-to-do. 

LIMITATIONS IN SocIaAL LIFE 

It was hard to find a place to board. Farmers’ wives 
now have electric equipment of every sort, modern floors, 
and water in the house, but in those days a woman’s work 
really was never done. Unless cash was badly needed, the 
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teacher was refused board. A visiting pastor’s remark 
once presented a new view point to a group of mothers. 
“I would think,” he said, “with little children, you’d be 
glad to have a teacher in the house. Like good music and 
good reading, her presence could be that of much more 
help in the rearing of your children.” I think most teach- 
ers are worthy of such a tribute. 

There was, indeed little opportunity to go wrong. 
Teachers were surrounded with prohibitions, some by 
contract, others by custom—no drinking, no dancing or 
card-playing where the community attitude was against 
it, no “gallivantin’ around,” no slang. The sweater a girl 
wears today would have marked her then as wanton, “no 
better than she should be”; we wore ruffled thing-a ma- 
bobs to conceal our maidenly forms. Neither did we show 
our legs—high-button shoes and three petticoats, one short 
and two floor-length, under a dress five yards around the 
bottom, took care of that. 

I finally secured board, and once accepted, was a mem- 
ber of the family. Aunt Minnie, my landlady, fed her 
family sulphur and molasses every spring, and insisted 
that I join them in the practice, which I did. We took a 
dose every day for nine days, then interrupted the treat- 
ment for nine days, and repeated it for another nine. She 
was a marvelous cook, had cooked in her father’s half- 
way house in Illinois, as a girl, in stage-coach days. A 
soft, ginger-molasses cooky of hers was a steady blue- 
ribbon prize winner at the county fair. Her breakfast 
consisted of graham pancakes, light, thick, fluffy, served 
hot from a wood range; oatmeal, cooked an hour, served 
with cream; and one of those ginger cookies. For special, 
there was sausage or steak in butchering season, and fried 
chicken in the fall. She cured her own meat, and her care 
of that meat in the pickling fluid was a ritual—how she 
would have scorned the commercial tenderized ham of 
today. 

My bed was a cord bed, brought from “York State,” 
whose ropes were taken, out, cleaned, and shrunk once 
a year. The ropes were soaked in hot water; thus becom- 
ing swollen to a diameter greater than the holes in the 
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rails. Thread was wound around the ends to help get the 
ropes back into the holes. While her husband was doing 
that chore, Aunt Minnie had no choice but to ignore 
Uncle Lew’s strong language which, otherwise, she would 
not tolerate. It fell to Uncle Lew, too, to provide new 
straw for the tick; that took hours of sorting, and shak- 
ing, and sifting out the chaff to get enough clean, bright 
straw to fill a tick. 

There were two other occasions that required Uncle 
Lew’s reluctant help, putting up stovepipe and stretching 
the carpet. Carpets, rag and ingrain, laid wall to wall, 
were taken up once a year and vigorously pounded. Fresh 
newspaper and straw were laid down; then came the task 
of putting the carpet back tight. A good stretcher helped. 
One of the best was a contraption to be nailed to the floor 
next to the wall for each twelve or fifteen inches of carpet 
to be tightened. It had a twelve-inch strip of wood with 
teeth on the under side to hold the carpet, and a short 
cord with crank to take up the slack. Two persons were 
needed. Down on their knees one pushed behind the 
stretcher while the other pulled from where it was an- 
chored to the floor. Push, grunt; pull, groan. Sometimes 
the stretcher pulled out of the floor; sometimes the carpet 
pulled out of the teeth. Push, grunt; pull, groan. Some- 
times the carton of tacks spilled ail over, sometimes the 
tackhammer disappeared under the carpet. 

Aunt Minnie had an ingrain carpet in her living room, 
and rag carpets in her bedrooms. She was willing to ac- 
cept from me my mother’s way of winding rags for a 
bright, smooth carpet. Mother turned all raw edges in, 
with bright colors out, then doubled the rag strip flat and 
wound the ball tight. Even so, a carpet wasn’t good unless 
the weaver “beat the rags up tight.” There were three 
common patterns—hit-or-miss, plain stripe, or twist stripe 
which cost two cents a yard more for weaving. 

AN UNFORGETTABLE CHARACTER 

Uncle Lew was a character in himself. He had been a 
railroad conductor in Illinois, had carried Lincoln on his 
freight train in disguise. Now, on the farm, he kept a 
team of fast horses for his daily drive to town. That trip 
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to town gave us a daily paper to read, an unusual treat in 
those pre-rural-free-delivery days. Eight o’clock was his 
bedtime. Before he retired he made things ready for start- 
ing fires in the morning. He’d whittle a piece of soft pine 
for kindling, then take from its place of concealment in a 
kitchen cupboard, a potato-stoppered kerosene can, pour 
out some kerosene into a small can he kept for the pur- 
pose, and add three corncobs to soak it up. He wound the 
clock and locked the door. From the same cupboard he 
took his bootjack, inserted a foot into its V, pulled off a 
boot, and repeated the motion. His last chore was to set 
the lantern out where it would be handy in an emergency. 

I taught seven years in rural one-room schools, and 
always had a pleasant place to board. Aunt Emma was a 
widow, versed in good literature which she and her hus- 
band had read together through many years. She recited 
from memory line after line from Shakespeare, Tenny- 
son, Scott, Byron, and our own poets of the Concord 
group. She had lived in Ontario, Canada, and in Wiscon- 
sin as a girl, and could tell stories of earlier pioneer days 
than Iowa knew. Those of smallpox were shuddering. Can 
you take it if I tell you of a beautiful girl whose hands 
were tied down tight so she couldn’t scratch the scabs, 
until the solid scab on her face had maggots under it? The 
scab came off in one piece, leaving the skin clean and 
smooth. Since then a world war has taught medical 
science to use maggots (under more sterile conditions) for 
treatment of chronic sores. 

Of another woman with whom I boarded I have a last- 
ing impression of a beautiful patience with a doddering 
old father-in-law, who insisted on puttering about the 
kitchen, where it took him forever to do a mess of dishes. 
But when he at last was through, he snapped the tea 
towel and hung it up to dry with the satisfaction only a 
still useful member of society can have. Breakfast there 
followed a family custom of johnny cake baked no thicker 
than one-fourth of an inch, so it was all crunchy, crispy 
crust. My landlady was relieved that I liked the dish, for 
she could not have given it up, and my fondness for it 
simplified the cooking for her. 
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On winter nights we piled into the bob-sleds, loaded 
with straw, blankets, and hot soap-stones, and went to 
box socials, spelling bees, parties, Billy Sunday’s revival 
meetings, literary societies. Though all kinds of fun and 
nonsense went on at literary society meetings, the officers 
were serious in their treatment of parliamentary practice, 
and more than one future lawyer received there valuable 
parliamentary and forensic skills. No subject was too 
trifling for debate. “Ladies and gentlemen of this society,” 
the chairman announced one evening, “The question for 
debate tonight is ‘Resolved that the horse is of more value 
to man than the cow!’ ” After four debators had given 
argument and rebuttal with final summation by the first 
affirmative, the judges conferred and announced the de- 
cision in favor of the affirmative. My colleague and I had 
lost. One argument worth noting, said the critic, was that 
had the French peasant had a horse, it would have been 
easy for him to get to Carcassonne. In other words, Iowa 
farmers, who all had horses, need never be dull peasants. 
And if the horse couid not take care of such distances as 
lay between us and our Carcassonnes, the locomotive, a 
larger, stronger, iron horse could carry us to our far-away 
places. 

Speedy days, those of the ’90s. Then in the first decade 
of the new century the automobile became practical, and 
one could cover the roads at twenty-five miles an hour. 
County superintendents were among the first to make use 
of the horseless carriage. Those teachers boarding at 
home, too, who had jogged six or seven miles in a two- 
wheeled road-cart soon had a Model T Ford. The candi- 
date? Yes. and the doctor; then all of us rolled along in 
gasoline buggies. I haven’t heard the jingle of sleigh bells 
for years. But the man I married used to complain, half- 
laughingly, half-nostalgically, many years after he had 
wrapped his buffalo robe around me one winter night for 
a sleigh-ride in his new cutter, about his thumb, still ten- 
der from frost-bite received on that way-below-zero drive. 

THE HUMBLENESS OF THE GREAT 

Before farmers had telephones, some one had to be 

routed out of bed to go for the doctor. I was at home one 
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week-end when our mother became ill in the night. My 
brother had been gone an hour, and it would be still an- 
other hour before he could be back. So it was we peered 
anxiously into the dark, watching for the gleam of the 
lamp on the doctor’s buggy. At last we saw it, and heard 
the crunch of horses’ feet in the light snow outside the 
door. Quickly we admitted him, sorry that we had had to 
call him out for an eight-mile ride in the bitter cold of an 
Iowa winter’s night, but thankful that he had found 
smooth driving and had been able to come so soon. 

Then the doctor took charge of an urgent situation. 
With his own hands he made and applied compresses; he 
took medicines from the orderly rows of vials in his 
square, black case; and when, at last, our suffering mother 
fell asleep, he sat long and watched her. Satisfied that he 
might safely leave, the doctor made preparation go to out 
again into the cold. As he ate the food and drank the hot 
coffee we set out for him, he told us that not everyone 
thought to ask him whether he needed food and drink. 

I sat in the presence of the man, humble and ashamed. 
He was a graduate of a great university; he had accom- 
panied Stanley’s expedition in Africa; he was no mean 
authority in his profession. Yet he was grateful for a cup 
of coffee, though he had left his own warm bed to drive 
in the cold. How the road-weary doctor would have ap- 
preciated the automobile, but that was just coming into 
use when he closed his black case for the last time to wait 
for tuberculosis to take its final toll of those many night 
rides. Before he was fifty, he died. 

Civi, War Lert It’s Marks 

The early days of my teaching saw the beginning of the 
end of the bitterness engendered by the Civil War and its 
attendant problems, before and after. In 1898 North and 
South fought side by side under Fitzhugh Lee and Joseph 
Wheeler, ex-Confederate generals, who bore a conspicu- 
ous part in the Spanish-American War. That long en- 
strangement was thus over, and the generation which 
grew up between 1885 and 1915 had as background in 
their lives a feeling of security against war that, I fear, 
we shall never see again. 
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There were other troubles aplenty—bank failures, de- 
pressions, and labor uprisings among them; but our for- 
eign difficulties were so successfully compromised that 
our thoughts of war were mostly nostalgic memories of 
the War of the Rebellion. The observance of Decoration 
day had been established in most states; public speakers 
recited “The Blue and the Gray”; old soldiers were glad 
to talk to us on patriotic occasions. Iowa’s Col. David B. 
Henderson was speaker of the house, and William B. 
Allison was nestor of the senate—Iowa was proud of her 
place in the nation’s life. 

For one Decoration day observance the children had 
gathered huge armfuls of wild flowers, sweet-williams, 
adder-tongues, and late-flowering violets, which all grew 
in the meadows behind the school house. Wild roses grew 
everywhere, but couldn’t be used; they withered too soon. 
We arranged a campfire setting in the schoolyard for the 
singing of old Civil war songs, and had as guest speaker a 
neighboring farmer who had served as lieutenant under 
Sherman in the siege of Vicksburg. That talk by the 
G.A.R. veteran, so proud of Sherman, brought the first 
doubt to my mind—I might be wrong in thinking that 
Grant had won the war. Thus do youth’s unreasoning 
loyalties give way as understanding broadens, but there 
is a bit of heartache in the yielding. We see it in veterans 
now, so proud of their particular leaders and special 
branch of service. 

As we all sang “Tenting on the Old Camp Ground,” 
first-graders, older children, teacher, visitors, and the 
lieutenant, in that peaceful schoolyard, accompanied by 
song of bob-o-link and meadow-lark, more than a few had 
tears in their eyes. No one dreamed of two world wars yet 
to come, or of a day when a serviceman in uniform was to 
be a regular part of any street scene in village or city. 

RENAISSANCE OF RuRAL SCHOOTS 

By the end of the century, educators were giving closer 
attention to rural schools. The vapid textbooks with 
which publishing houses had managed to displace Ray’s 
arithmetic and McGuffy’s readers were improved. Teach- 
er requirements were made higher. New schoolhouses, 
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better planned, were built, with single seats. Some were 
furnace-heated; others had jacketed stoves giving better 
circulation of air than did the old rectangular stove. Then 
rapid changes after the turn of the century completely 
altered the farm picture. There are no hayseeds and bush- 
whackers any more. Most influential were the rural tele- 
phone, daily free delivery of mail which emphasized the 
need of better roads, and the automobile which added to 
that need. Those farmers whose schools had become old 
and dilapidated became open to argument on the advan- 
tages of the consolidated school and found it expedient to 
consolidate. In these consolidated schools, men are again 
teaching in the classroom, and finding it worth while. 


While I was in country school I acquired some three 
years of piece-meal normal training, but, as was often 
then the case with irregular attendance, the work had 
not been directed toward a degree. I took those courses I 
felt the need of most in school, or in which I had special 
interest. Iowa State Normal school is now Iowa State 
Teachers college whose students are puzzled at mention 
of “The Norma!” which we attended. 

I have since taken two degrees in education in another 
state, where I continued my teaching. At the risk of being 
called old-fashioned I question whether the sum-total of 
present day results is an improvement on that of fifty 
years ago. Different—yes. But better? We encouraged our 
pupils then to 

“Bite off more than you can chew, then chew it; 
Tackle more than you can do, then do it; 

Hitch your wagon to a star; take your seat 

And there you are!” 

Today, the desire for security obscures a young man’s 
vision, and he’s afraid to take his own risk. Modern psy- 
chology doesn’t want children frustrated, but many of us 
who don’t today present any special psychiatric problems 
underwent plenty of suppressed desires, and were oftener 
than not made to do things we didn’t want to do, “If you 
don’t like it, lump it” was a healthy philosophy which 
kept us from being cry babies when we later had to face 
hard facts. It was too bad if Johnny didn’t know on which 
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of the great lakes of Chicago was situated, not that Lake 
Michigan in itself was important to him, but Johnny had 
fallen down on his geography lesson. There is, of course, a 
happy medium between the possible needs of the future 
and the immediate needs of the here and now. But a few 
facts and money in the bank are still useful reserves for 
a rainy day. 

As I write this in 1950, with another war on, I have 
before me a drawing by Oliver Herford which appeared 
in a January 1926 issue of a popular monthly magazine. 
Father Time is standing on a nebulous cloud, pointing out 
the planet Earth to the infant New Year. Lost in the 
realms of space, amid all those stars, 1926 couldn’t see 
where he was to go and asked the question which is the 
caption of the picture, “Father, which one is the Earth?” 

God forgive us for what we have done to this planet in 
the quarter century since that drawing appeared. We 
seem determined to destroy it, to make it only an insignifi- 
cant, barren star in the Universe. Pray that before too 
long we regain our sanity. I can think of no better way 
than to go back to the country. Would that I could be 
again a Country Teacher. 


Ballad of Hardin Town * 


By KATHLEEN M. HEMpEt, ELKADER 


Tll tell you a tale of Ioway 
That only the old folks know 

About a crime in Hardin town 
One hundred years ago. 


The Indians roamed our forests then 
The wiley Fox and Sac 

And lived in peace and harmony 
Upon the Neutral Tract. 


And there the white men built the town 
Right smack against the border 

In all the West and wickedest 
With neither law or order. 


And there they built two grand saloons 
Called Sodom and Gomorrah 

That lived up to their evil names 
And caused a world of sorrow. 
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One night an old chief asked to see 
Their owner Graham Thorne 

And said “My daughter crys all day 
Twixt shame and sorrow torn.” 


“And now I would see Taffy Jones 
Who also owns this place 

That I might closely question him 
About my child’s disgrace.” 


A shot came thru the window pane 
A shot came thru the door 

And in the lamp light all could see 
The chief die on the floor. 


Then silently his son strode in 
His eyes were wild and wide 
“Confess, who killed my father, sirs, 
Shall vengeance be denied?” 


He fired then a single shot 
But it was done most viley 

Alas! He missed both Jones and Thorne 
And killed poor Patrick Riley! 


They did not know who killed the chief 
But he had murdered Pat 

They threw him into prison 
Yes! He got ten days for that! 


Gone are those wild and olden times 
Gone is the old frontier 

Gone are the white men and the red 
That I have told of here. 


The railroad soon spelled Hardin’s doom 
It died with none to mourn 

Where Sodom and Gomorrah roared 
March silent fields of corn. 


*Hardin was situated about three miles west of the town of Monona. 
The lawless incident described occurred in 1847, and occasioned the first 
court trial in Clayton county. An old Indian was shot, and no one knew 
who did it. His son, in turn, fired a shot in the saloon and killed Patrick 
Riley. With recourse to poetic license the old man is made a chief and 
the words about his daughter put in his mouth. At the trial the young 
man was defended by Samuel Murdock, later a district judge and a leg- 
islator. Among the records in the Clayton county courthouse, at Elkader, 
appears an account of this happening, with further notation that the 
sheriff charged a fee of fifteen cents for arresting the young Indian. For 
many, years all that remained of the town of Hardin, was a little white 
church with pointed windows of a later era, but finally utilized for a 
bank, appearing so pathetic to those driving by. It, too, may have later 
vanished.—K. M. H. 


Immigrants Trying Experiences 
By N. TJERNAGEL 


Tur OcEAN VOYAGE 


Stirring were the experiences, in the year 1851, of a 
party of immigrants from the district of Sveen, Norway, 
as they sailed, rode or walked, on their eventful trip to 
the West. Their ocean voyage by sailship lasted seven 
weeks. Such voyages would vary from six to eleven 
weeks, all depending on the ship and weather. On those 
early sailing ships it was usually the custom among the 
passengers to take provisions of their own with them in 
sufficient quantity to last throughout the voyage. There 
were stoves on board, but as these were few in proportion 
to the number of passengers, there was usually much 
rivalry when all were intent on preparing their meals 
at the same time. However, during stormy weather the 
competition was less keen; to many even the aroma of 
food was unbearable. We recall that our good neighbor 
Haakon Ingebrigtson spoke of having been laid low by 
seasickness when he came across, and no proposal could 
ever be made attractive enough to induce him to make a 
return trip. 


Sanitation was far from admirable on board ship, espe- 
cially during stormy weather; and when it happened that 
epidemics set in, there was much lack of care and com- 
fort for the stricken ones. How uncommonly sad the 
deaths at sea—and the dismal burials! 


OVERLAND THROUGH WILDERNESS 


Arrived at New York, the party boarded a small steam- 
er which left them at Albany. A canalboat carried them to 
Buffalo, and a steamboat to Green Bay, Wisconsin. A river 
steamer transported them up the Winnebago river in the 
direction of Waupaca, but on account of driftlogs hinder- 
ing the steamer from reaching the usual landing-place, 
the passengers and their belongings were put ashore on 
the river bank. They were thus left stranded in the wil- 
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derness, unfamiliar with the language of the country. 
Scouting about they discovered a Frenchman and his two 
Squaws in a miserable hut on a nearby hill top, but know- 
ing neither English or Norwegian, he was incapable of 
giving them direction or guidance. 

An acquaintance from Sveen, Norway, Michael Lie, had 
settled in these parts earlier, and a delegation of three 
now set out to locate him. Peder Tjernagel, called “Store 
Per” (Big Pete) because of his size and unusual strength, 
was given charge of the camp. 

InpIAN VisITs 

Abandoned thus in the wilds, the forlorn company’s 
concern over the situation was tense, and it did not lessen 
when at night a large band of Indians in war regalia 
landed from their canoes and quietly surrounded the 
camp. The Indians seemed greatly puzzled as to the ad- 
vent of these strange palefaces in their haunts, scrutiniz- 
ing them closely, however, without molesting them. There 
was uneasiness in camp, but Peder, their leader, remained 
calm and kindly-mannered as always; and as the braves 
edged near he bethought himself of his violin upon which 
he forthwith played a few simple melodies. Some of the 
women begged him to cease playing, as they feared that 
the Indians might think he sought to cast an evil spell 
upon them. 

But the music appeared to have a soothing effect, the 
tenseness of spirit relaxed, and soon the emblazoned war- 
riors set to work to build fires; whereupon they fetched 
the carcass of a deer and roasted its meat impaled on the 
ends of stout sticks. The delicious odor from the roasted 
venison was most tempting to other than Indian nostrils, 
but none in our company dared ask for a helping. 

After their meal the uncommunicative visitors left for 
the night, only to reappear the next evening. They re- 
garded everything keenly, but spoke no word. Peder 
poured his soul into another friendship offering of music, 
which must have pleased and pacified them for they 
quietly dispersed, this time not to return. The forest 
zephyrs seemed to bespeak a psalm of praise and thank- 
fulness to the devoted listeners for their deliverance. 
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ScANT SUBSISTENCE 

The lonely band lived on stale cod fish and a few dry 
crusts of bread for three days, when, finally, the delega- 
tion of three returned, each with an ox team, and accom- 
panied by Lie with a similar team of his own. All set out 
promptly for Waupaca, their immediate destination, 
where they found lodgment in an abandoned lumberman’s 
shanty. A sack of flour was obtained and dumplings of 
simple ingredients prepared; but the food proved hard to 
digest, the cause being largely that of their not being used 
to the highly-refined flour in use here. Several fell sick, 
among them Peder, who suffered greatly. Nor could they 
stomach the rank bacon, that after much effort they un- 
fortunately, as it proved, were finally able to secure. What 
pluck and fortitude to be able to carry on under such 
circumstances. 

Leaving Waupaca and the hired ox teams, they trudged 
on in the wake of Michael Lie’s outfit. Lie was obliged to 
leave them for a short period some distance from the 
city, and here they made camp awaiting his return. They 
slept in the open, or under a thatch of coarse wisps of hay 
supported by fence rails. The thick Norwegian blankets 
called “aakla” were handy for coverings. When it rained 
and the drip, drip, from the makeshift roof grew unbear- 
able, some of the young men sought to shake off the mono- 
tony and discomfort somewhat by varying it with lively 
sprinting back and forth in the open, rain or no rain. 

Toucu Gornc 

But this manner of existence was well nigh unendur- 
able and could not last, and it was no wonder that the 
opportune return of Lie was hailed with relief. He 
brought a load of market shingles to be taken to Kosh- 
konong, their destination 130 miles distant. The members 
of the party shouldered what remained of personal effects 
that Michael couldn’t haul, and trailed along on foot after 
him. Peder made use of his great muscular strength by 
carrying a mammoth burden. And he denied himself the 
comfort of any footwear in order to save shoe-leather. 
Imagine the idea of exposing a pair of naked feet on the 
variable terrain met with on a jaunt like this! 
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The intrepid wanderers rested at night on their “aakla” 
in favored spots of grass. Little food was obtainable, but 
milk was fortunately to be had from a few settlers on the 
way, nearly all of whom were glad to lend a helping hand. 
Only in very few exceptions was it apparent that greed 
and selfishness had already begun to take root in the vir- 
gin territory. One woman, in withering spite, threw on 
the ground the milk asked for when she heard the travel- 
ers couldn’t afford to pay her price. An outwardly pious 
family advertised their kind of Christianity by charging 
double price for some easily-spared milk on hand. 

InpivipvaL DESTINATIONS 

After a week of travel the resolute band arrived safely, 
though sore of foot and with blistered back, Koshkonong, 
Wisconsin, being their erstwhile goal. Here they were 
given a chance to rest up among settlers of their own 
nationality. From this point the various members of the 
party chose their own directions; Peder, for one, going 
with his family to the Fox river settlement in Illinois, 
where a cousin had previously located. In 1858 he moved 
to Scott township, Hamilton county, Iowa, locating five 
miles northeast of Story City, where also, in 1859, came 
his brother, Ole Andreas Tjernagel, my father, who ac- 
quired a tract of land one and one half miles further west, 
the present Follinglo farm. 

Bidding goodbye to those who remained of their party 
at Koshkonong, Endre Tjernagel and his brother Jokum, 
Peder’s cousins, set out for Milwaukee. They spotted a 
man as a possible guide who was taking a load of wheat 
to this distant market; but not a lift did he offer them. 
They were left to depend on their own legs, and were 
allowed to keep him in sight as long as they could. For 
reasons unknown he gave them the slip. This caused them 
to pause in their journey so as to work a whole day for 
one good meal. 

Both being of sizable proportions their stomachs accom- 
odated much, but as their digestive capacities were truly 
good, they soon found themselves as hungry as before. In 
sampling some apples found under the trees in an orchard 
by the roadside, they had scarcely had a bite before some 
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watchdogs had bitten them. They left without delay, but 
though famished, kept strictly to the road the rest of the 
way. 

Their depleted purse contained yet enough to enable 
them to find lodgment of a sort in the city, but the place 
proved uninviting enough. Imagine their consternation 
when rising from bed the next morning to find two dead 
from cholera in their very sleeping quarters. Fortunately 
they escaped this dreaded disease, which was then raging 
in the city. Jokum accepted service at once on a lake 
vessel as first mate. Eventually he became a ship-owner 
himself and an influential citizen of Milwaukee. Endre 
took hire on the same boat as Jokum as a common sailor, 
plied the lakes on various craft later, drifted finally to 
Chicago, and from there made his way to the Fox river 
settlement in Illinois. 


Movinc To Iowa 


In the year 1858 Endre left Illinois for lowa, in a large 
company of immigrants bound for Story and Hamilton 
counties. It rained much during their period of travel and 
they had difficulty in fording swollen streams and in 
crossing poorly-built bridges. They used oxen as their 
motive power on a trip that lasted three weeks. 

In this connection, an episode comes to mind concerning 
a happening on a Mississippi ferry boat, as Peder Tjer- 
nagel and his family and twelve other families came West 
in covered wagons from Illinois. They crossed in a body 
at Davenport on a large ferry carrying passengers, wagons 
and teams, also their cattle. When nearly over, a cow 
grew restless, became unmanageable and leaped over- 
board. For her rescue some suggested a rope-and-tackle 
contrivance, others boats and hooks, and so on. While 
they were lost in uneasy consultation about the matter, 
Peder acted quietly and effectively by reaching out and 
catching the bewildered creature by the horns and, brac- 
ing himself, drew her bodily from the water onto the 
ferry. He said nothing, nor did the astounded lookers-on. 


So much for unusual strength, combined with calm judg- 
ment. 
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THE INDIANS AT TAMA 


Endre relates that when his party neared the Indian 
reservation near Tama, Iowa, they were joined by three 
grocery haulers, who had four oxen with two bulls lead- 
ing on each wagon. In the evening Endre, the grocerymen 
and others, crossed the river to explore the Indian domi- 
ciles there. As they entered the timber, they were met by 
some ferocious Indian dogs that sent them all skurrying 
with the exception of the oldest and more experienced 
grocery peddler, who braved the canines and soon whis- 
tled for the timid ones to return. 

Upon reassembling they met some Indian braves, who 
showed friendship by escorting them into the deep tim- 
ber, where was being held a dance and pow-wow. The 
visitors were invited to seat themselves on straw mats 
and witness the performances; but immediately upon 
their accepting the invitation one of the dancers snatched 
away Endre’s hat—and Endre saw himself going bare- 
headed the rest of the journey. His companions laughed, 
but Endre’s turn came when the circling dancers also 
dexterously nipped away the hats of the others. The per- 
formers made a feint as if to conceal the accumulated 
headgear, but suddenly made proper replacement both 
deftly and gracefully. 

While watching the Indians in their dancing contor- 
tions, the head grocer suddenly divested himself of his 
hampering garb, jumped into the swaying circle and 
joined in the gaieties. This gave great glee to the regular 
entertainers, the squaws especially. He took one of the 
latter on each arm, whirled them around, hoisted himself 
to their shoulders and performed many other antics for 
their pleasure. Suddenly a stentorian voice boomed 
through the night, whereupon silence fell; and quietly as 
a whisper the throng faded away into the forest, leaving 
our party bewildered and alone. The call of the chief had 
ended the merriment for the night. 


On THE WARPATH 


On a Sunday afternoon in the long ago as Endre, who 
lived a mile and a half northwest of his cousin Peder, was 
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reading a religious discourse before his assembled house- 
hold, his aged mother suddenly interrupted him with the 
exclamation: “Look at all the cattle!” But her vision was 
at fault and instead of cattle three files of redskins, ad- 
vancing in regular Indian fashion were approaching, the 
center file seemingly heading straight for the house. A 
few braves mounted on ponies rode back and forth be- 
tween the lines to exercise a certain discipline and to 
communicate orders. Naturally our friends grew alarmed 
and, hoping to escape the oncoming hordes, hurriedly left 
in the direction of the home of Peder, Endre taking in his 
arms one child and his wife’s brother, a soldier, carrying 
the other. 

A Mr. Keefe, who lived on the pioneer place later occu- 
pied by Rasmus Eide, met them on the way and bade 
them be of good cheer, as he did not think the warriors 
would molest them while on the march. They kept filing 
by at intervals till sundown, when we may presume that 
they made camp. The narrator said it was an unforgetta- 
ble sight, as he viewed the multi-colored war pageant of 
the prairie, winding in and out among the hills as far as 
the eye could reach. He judged that there were hundreds 
of paint-bedaubed, feather-bedecked braves in the vast 
company. 

A few belated youthful stragglers brought up the rear— 
and were crying! It seemed strange to Mr. Keefe and the 
others that an Indian warrior should so forget himself as 
to shed tears, and sought to learn the reason. But no word 
of explanation was vouchsahed them. Evidently the rigors 
of the warpath had been too much for the youngsters, and 
they were downcast from fatigue and from fear that they 
might miss the glory of personal participation in the an- 
ticipated fray. 

A friend of Endre was one of the unfortunate victims 
of the Spirit Lake tragedy. The family had been warned 
of the impending danger, but had tarried in their home, 
disliking to leave. The consequence was that when the 
warring hordes came upon them there was bloodshed, the 
husband being killed near their dwelling, while the wife 
was seized and stripped, and forced to witness the slaugh- 
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ter of her baby. She expected to meet a similar fate, but 
fortunately found an opportunity during the onslaught 
to conceal herself in the tall grass and escaped. Thus were 
innocent, well-intentioned settlers made victims of the 
smouldering Indian hate harking back to real or fancied 
grievances against usurpations of their early domains in 
the long ago, although every acre of Iowa land owned by 
Indians had been purchased from them under agreed 
terms of treaties with the government. 


Patriotism Plus Wisdom 


Gov. Leslie M. Shaw: Recent years have demonstrated 
the abiding patriotism of the American people and their 
faith in the ever-increasing greatness of America. Few 
there be who would not gladly die for their country. The 
only thing they are not willing to do is to think, and then 
hold their conduct in obedience to their judgment. The 
future of our blessed land rests with those who can think, 
who will think, who can and will grasp a major premise, a 
minor premise, and drawing a conclusion therefrom, 
never desert it. 

It has become painfully commonplace to say that the 
American people can be trusted. While their good inten- 
tions can be relied upon, no nation will long exist on good 
intentions. The nations that have gone from the map have 
perished in spite of good intentions. The future of Amer- 
ica rests not in the purity of motives, nor upon the intelli- 
gence, but in the wisdom of its citizens. In the realm of 
statecraft some of the most dangerous characters in his- 
tory have been intelligent, pious souls, and some of the 
safest and wisest have been unlearned. 


Forward Looking 


Gov. George W. Clarke: We are not worth our time and 
space here unless we are looking constantly forward to 
the coming of a better day.—From the Second Inaugural 
Address, 1915. 


History Here and There... 


McDonald’s Farm Has Electricity 


If Old MacDonald still has a farm, and it’s in Iowa, you 
may safely bet that on that farm he has electricity. When 
the power companies last counted their rural lowa cus- 
tomers, they found there were more customers than 
farms. This, the Iowa Development Commission com- 
ments, is a far cry from the situation ten years ago, when 
only 41 per cent of Iowa’s farms had the benefits of elec- 
tricity. Five years ago, 62 per cent had electric service. 

Iowa’s present contradiction of 201,527 electrified farm 
homes on 200,679 farms is really no contradiction at all. 
Those 848 extra homes merely prove that both the old 
folks and the young folks on the “home place” have elec- 
tricity in their separate houses, or that both the owner’s 
and the hired man’s house have electric light and power. 

These figures also prove that electricity has moved onto 
the Iowa farm at an impressive rate in the last ten years. 
In 1940, Iowa had 29,455 miles of power lines in the coun- 
try, taking electricity to 68,509 farm homes. Now, there 
are three times as many rural customers, on 2.5 times as 
many miles of power lines. Iowa now has 73,880 miles of 
rural power lines. 

Of Iowa’s rural power users, 63.8 percent are R.E.A. 
customers, 34.3 percent buy their power from private 
companies, and 2 percent buy from municipal power 
plants. R.E.A. owns 70 percent of the rural power lines; 
private utilities, 28.2 percent, and city-owned companies, 
1.5 percent. More than half the R.E.A. power (53.8%) is 
provided by private utility companies. 


Mitchell’s Early Settlement 


Polk county’s first sheriff, Uncle Tom Mitchell, as every- 
one knew him, was intimately associated with the early 
days of eastern townships of the county. In a communi- 
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cation to J. M. Dixon, the editor of the Centennial History 
of the county in 1876, Mitchell told of incidents connected 
with the beginnings of Beaver township. In the data 
supplied for the history he stated that Henry Mitchell and 
himself commenced the settlement of Beaver township in 
1844, the former erecting the first house, the site of which 
was near the later residence of Green Wheeler. At that 
time the nearest settlers to these pioneers were living at 
Fort Des Moines on the west, and at Monroe on the east. 
This state of seclusion from the busy world lasted two 
years. 

Henry B. and Thomas Mitchell first reached the town- 
ship in February, 1844; and in the following April the 
latter brought his family, consisting of his wife and two 
children, from Jefferson county, Iowa, and established 
them in the new settlement. For three months after this 
removal Mrs. Mitchell did not see a white woman, except 
the girl who came with the family. The most accessible 
trading point at the time was at Fairfield, a hundred miles 
distant. It is manifest, therefore, that Mrs. Mitchell did 
not have the shopping privileges which are conferred 
upon the ladies in later times. Visiting was an infrequent 
luxury, and the style of dress was simple and inexpensive 
among the whites, albeit the native women, of whom 
there were many specimens, tricked themselves out in 
fantastic costume, embelished with flashy colors, the red 
predominating. 

The Indians were removed in October, 1845, after which 
the county was open to settlement. In the eastern part a 
few families settled in the autumn of that year, but 
Beaver township received no further accessions until the 
spring of 1846. In July, 1846, George Barlow, of Indiana, 
bought the claim and improvements of Mr. Mitchell, and 
in company with his brother, Blenford, settled on this 
purchase. George was accidentally shot and killed in 1847, 
while Blenford remained on the farm four or five years. 
In 1851, Green Wheeler located on the Barlow farm, and 
about the same time William Sweeney and a Mr. Nettle- 
ton pitched their tents in the vicinity of Apple Grove, the 
residence of Mr. Mitchell. 
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For the most part Beaver township was backward in 
settlement, caused by the great preponderance of prairie 
over forest and grove. In 1854, the farm on which Mr. 
Mitchell had been living, was purchased and occupied by 
M. C. Keith, of western New York, who in 1856, trans- 
ferred by sale this property to Lambert Sternburg. This 
purchase, as well as that of Mr. Keith, included the hotel, 
which, under the management of Mr. Mitchell and his 
wife, became exceedingly popular as a place of entertain- 
ment during the years of emigration. . . 

In 1844, Mr. Mitchell was compelled to travel more than 
a hundred miles to Bonaparte to reach a mill. Ten years 
later there were several mills in the county. In 1849, Mr. 
Mitchell accompanied to Fairfield a corps of engineers, 
who under the lead of Col. Samuel R. Curtis, were survey- 
ing the Des Moines river. In December of that year the 
party was blockaded by a fearful snow storm, the snow 
lying two feet deep on a level. On returning, Mr. Mitchell 
states that the road had to be broken for a hundred miles, 
and the mail matter addressed to Fort Des Moines, which 
he brought with him, was delayed two weeks by the stress 
of the weather. ... The postoffice at Apple Grove, of 
which Mr. Mitchell was postmaster, was the only place 
for several years at which mail matter was received by 
the citizens of Beaver and surrounding townships. 


The Specter of Food Shortage 


It was James Madison, later president of the United 
States, who was first in America to discern that growth in 
population might outstrip food production and cause fam- 
ine. As a newspaper columnist in 1791 and 1792, contrib- 
uting unsigned essays to Freneau’s National Gazette, he 
wrote a tretise on “Population and Emigration,” pointing 
out that man, like other animals, had a reproductive capa- 
city far beyond what was needed to preserve the species. 
But, unlike others, he had no enemies in nature sufficient 
to dispose of the surplus of human beings. What would be 
its disposition? Madison said: 
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“It is either, (1) destroyed by infaticide, as among the 
Chinese and Lacedemonians; or (2) it is stifled or starved, 
as among other nations whose population is commensur- 
ate to its food; or (3) it is consumed by war and epidemic 
diseases; or (4) it overflows, by emigration, to places 
where a surplus of food is attainable.” 

He foretold that the existance of a means of escape was 
likely to insure the continuous breeding of a surplus, with 
inescapable misery attending over population. 


“New Dress” for the Annals 


With this number of the ANNaLs a complete new type 
face is used in every line, giving the publication a fresh 
new look, the first change in ten years. But the same gen- 
eral appearance and format is retained, although the style 
of headings has been modernized. As the magazine is 
historical in character and contents, it is edited and ar- 
ranged for binding and permanent filing in the libraries 
of the state and elsewhere, being available for research 
and reference. Accurate and authentic data relating to 
Iowa events and individuals of earlier years is thus made 
accessible. 

History is a continuous performance. What is currently 
commonplace knowledge, becomes unknown tomorrow, 
unless someone gathers it together and writes it down. 
Then, when it is printed, it becomes much more easily 
found and used than buried in the files of manuscript 
vaults sometimes to be taken out and never returned, 
after reaching private hands. Very little is known by the 
average citizen of how the people came to Iowa a hundred 
years ago; how they lived and created a Hawkeye state 
civilization which year by year has improved; when they 
stopped walking and riding horseback and took to car- 
riages; when the horseless carriage first came into use, 
and when the more venturesome took to the air. 

All these events have been narrated in pages of the 
Annats of other years, and become authoritative recorded 
history. That is why it is worthwhile to write down what 
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is happening now for the people of the future, and, more- 
over, presenting it in magazine pages legibly printed and 
indexed for quick reference. Thus in years to come, the 
historian and student of American history can be in- 
formed of the history of his county and state. 


What’s In It For Me? 


The payoff question that many people apply today to 
any proposal is: “What’s in it for me?” says Harvester 
Today. 


They take their stand for certain things when they be- 
lieve there is something in it for them, either in money or 
some other type of benefiit. They take their stand against 
other things when they believe there is nothing in it for 
them. 


Many other people deplore this attitude. They describe 
this as an “era of the ‘gimmies.’” They believe too many 
people today decide all problems of public and economic 
welfare from the standpoint of utter short-range selfish- 
ness—“What’s in it for me?” 

They remind us that few people seem to consider the 
other fellow any more. They turn to the pages of history 
and recount how civilizations of the past, like Greece and 
Rome, finally fell apart because so many people demanded 
so many special favors from government and society. 
These civilizations simply crashed under the load. 

There is ground for their alarm, and there is strong 
warning in history for recognition of the dangers of un- 
reasoned selfishness. 

But deploring is not likely to do much good. Selfishness 
is a stubborn, ingrained human trait. Nothing has yet 
succeeded in eliminating it. Socialism and communism 
can’t remove it any more than capitalism can. In the final 
analysis, only the individual can keep it within bounds. 
No single group can enjoy a never-ending ride on the 


“gravy train” while other groups provide the power to 
keep the train moving. 


lowa’s Notable Dead... . 


Louis HEroLp Brown, industrialist, economist and soldier, died 
at Delray Beach, Florida, February 26, 1951, a few days after 
arrival from his home at Deer Park, Greenwich, Conn.; born at 
Creston, Iowa, February 13, 1894, son of Lewis Henry and 
Arminta Cole Brown; attended State University of Iowa and 
worked as a librarian and research assistant in the State Histori- 
cal Society to finance his college course; was graduated with 
A.B. degree in 1915, joined the First Officers Training camp at 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana, obtained a commission and 
served in the A.E.F. in France as a captain in World War I; 
began business career in the sales department of the Fort Wayne 
Corrugated Paper Co., in two years becoming assistant sales 
manager; joined Montgomery Ward & Co. in Chicago, and in 
eight years became assistant general operating manager of all 
their plants; upon T. E. Merceles, their president, becoming 
president of the Johns-Manville Corporation in 1927, he took 
Mr. Brown with him as his assistant, and upon the death of Mr. 
Merceles in 1929, Mr. Brown was named president, a post he 
held until he was named chairman of the board September 10, 
1946; as one of the country’s leading exponents approved mone- 
tary policies was named February 7 last by Eric A. Johnston, 
economic stabilization administrator, as a member of an advisory 
committee to aid in solving current stabilization problems; in 
1947, at the request of Gen. Lucius D. Clay, then commander of 
the military government in the United States zone in Germany, 
Mr. Brown made a tour of inspection in Germany and reported 
valuable recommendations; during the second World War served 
as an adviser to Lieut. Gen. Levin Hicks Campbell, Jr., Chief of 
Ordnance of the United States Army, and received the Medal 
for Merit for this service. 

Mr. Brown was regarded in business circles as one of the 
leaders among industrial executives who hold that business 
management is a trusteeship, a principle, which he announced 
in 1929, embodied by him in a report called “Creed of Manage- 
ment” and presented at the Seventh International Management 
Congress in Washington in 1938, following which the Franklin 
Institute of the State of Pennsylvania awarded to Mr. Brown in 
1939 the Vermilye Medal for “outstanding contribution in the 
field of industrial management;” was a director of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York and the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company; in 1929 was chairman of the Noise Abate- 
ment Committee of New York, and in 1930 and 1931 was a mem- 
ber of the President’s Emergency Committee for Employment; 
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also had been a director of the New York World’s Fair and at 
one time was director of the National Conference Board; also 
general chairman of the twenty-third and twenty-fourth Annual 
Roll-Calls of the New York Chapter, American Red Cross, and 
chairman of the Citizens War Relief Committee of the New York 
Chapter of the Red Cross during its special drive in 1940, and 
served as a member of the lay council of the New York Academy 
of Medicine; surviving are his widow, the former Mary A. Allen, 
and three daughters, Mrs. Roselind B. Townsend of Deer Park, 
Greenwich, Conn.; Mrs. William H. Sweney, Jr., and Mrs. C. E. 
Bayliss Griggs, both of St. Paul. 


Louis B. Spinney, educator and banker, died at Ames, Iowa, 
January 25, 1951; born in Bradford, Illinois, May 27, 1869, son 
of Joseph and Julia Bevier Spinney; moved with the family to 
Cass county, Iowa, and grew up on a farm there; enrolled at 
Iowa State college in 1889; was graduated with degree of B.S. 
in electrical engineering in 1893, and immediately became a 
teacher in astronomy and mechanical engineering; awarded 
degree of Doctor of Science in 1948; later in 1893 became a stu- 
dent at Berlin and then at Zurich, Switzerland, and in 1894 in 
Cornell university, returning to Iowa State in 1895; became 
head of physics and electrical engineering work there in 1897, 
the two subjects being given separate departments in 1909 and 
he remained head of the physics division; had been vice presi- 
dent of the Ames Trust & Savings bank since June 1908, and 
in 1929 was president of the Ames Kiwanis club; active in Ames 
community affairs, and in 1916 elected to the city council; in 
1926 became the first president of the Ames park commission; 
married Beryl Anna Hoyt at Carroll, Iowa, August 22, 1904; a 
member of the American Physics society, the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineering, the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the Illuminating Engineering society, 
the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education, and 
the Iowa Academy of Science of which he was the past presi- 
dent; served in many positions of trust and honor under the 
various presidents of the college, and in 1944 was named to re- 
ceive the Chicago Alumni Merit Award which goes to ISC alum- 
ni for distinguished service; survived by his widow and a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Beryl Spinney Burns, of Greenwich, Connecticut; and 
a son, Louis Bevier Spinney, Jr., of Arvada, Colorado. 


Tuomas P, Farrweatuer, city official and sportsman, died 
January 25, 1951, at Des Moines, Iowa; born April 23, 1879, on a 
farm near Naperville, Illinois, the son of John Fairweather; 
moved when five years old with the family and a group of 
Scotch neighbors to Cherokee county, Iowa; attended rural 
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school, Cherokee high school, and a term in college; taught 
school near Cherokee four years, and later spent two years as an 
instructor in a business college in Sioux City; became secretary 
of the Sioux City Western League baseball club in 1907, and 
was part owner of the club in 1909 through 1911; bought into 
the Des Moines Western League club in 1912 and also served as 
its secretary 1912 through 1920; graduated from Drake university 
law school in 1915 as president of his class; elected to the Des 
Moines city council in 1916 and mayor in 1918; became a travel- 
ing representative of A. J. Reach & Co., Philadelphia, in 1921 
continuing through 1935; became president of the Western base- 
ball association in 1934, serving through 1949; served also as 
president of the Three I baseball league from 1937 to the past 
year when he retired; owned and operated several farms near 
Des Moines, devoted to raising livestock; never married and was 
active in a number of fraternal orders; organized and drilled a 
military company in the Highland Park section of Des Moines 
from which twenty-seven enlisted in the armed forces of World 
War I; served on draft and ration boards, and active in commu- 
nity affairs; was vice president of the former Euclid Avenue 
State bank and for a time taught a business course in Highland 
Park University of Commerce, and was its vice president. 


ELMER J. Murpuy, public relations and newspaper man, died 
April 14, 1951, at St. Louis, Missouri; born at Bellevue, Iowa, in 
1879, and graduated from Catholic university at Washington, 
D.C.; first worked as Washington correspondent for the old New 
York Herald, but joined the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce public relations staff in 1923, after having for many years 
written a monthly Washington news letter for the Irving Trust 
Co. of New York; during a long career had written numerous 
articles for magazines and was one of the authors of “The Mir- 
rors of Washington;” a charter member and active in the Na- 
tional Press club; retired from the public relations work in 1942, 
and since 1949 made his home at St. Louis, where funeral serv- 
ices were held, followed by burial there; surviving are his 
widow, Mrs. Patrice Egan Murphy, daughter of the late Maurice 
Francis Egan, once Minister to Denmark; a daughter, Mrs. Kath- 
arine M. Cramer of St. Louis, and a son, Jerome Murphy of Los 
Angeles. 


C. V. Finptay, educator and legislator, died at Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, March 3, 1951; born at Paw Paw, Illinois, September 12, 
1866, and came with his parents, James A. and Olive Goodyear 
Findlay, to Clay county, Iowa, in 1871, in a covered wagon drawn 
by a yoke of oxen, afterwards moving to Webster county, Iowa, 
in 1877; attended the rural schools and taught several years be- 
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fore he entered Highland Park college at Des Moines, becoming 
one of the members of its first graduating class in 1891; became 
county superintendent of schools of Webster county the follow- 
ing year; became president of Tobin college there in 1900 and 
headed the school for thirty years; elected mayor of Fort Dodge 
in 1923, holding that office ten years; served as president of the 
League of Iowa Municipalities a part of that period and chair- 
man of the organization’s legislative committee eight years; 
served as state representative from Webster county from 1917 to 
1921, and was state senator from the Webster-Calhoun county 
district serving from 1941 to 1949; a political leader many years, 
and author of a textbook, “Parliamentary Law Made Easy;” 
married June 29, 1899, to Mabel Southwick of Lake Mills, who 
survives with one son, Dr. James F. Findlay, president of Drury 
college, Springfield, Missouri; a member of the Congregational 
church, the Masonic order, a Republican, and a member of the 
Pioneer Lawmakers Association of Iowa. 


ELLIson Orr, archeologist and scientist, one of Iowa’s leading 
authorities on Indian mounds and relics, died at Waukon, Iowa, 
January 25, 1951; born June 14, 1857, in a log cabin near McGre- 
gor, Iowa, and received his education in the Postville, Iowa, 
schools; served as clerk of the Allamakee county district court 
at Waukon from 1899 to 1903; a member of the board of trus- 
tees of the Iowa State college at Ames for several years, and 
was general manager and superintendent of the Waukon ex- 
change of the Northwestern Bell Telephone company until his 
retirement in 1931; supervised Indian mound excavations in 
various parts of Iowa, and during the depression years planned 
and took charge of excavation by the old WPA administration 
along the Mississippi river from southern Iowa to the Minnesota 
border; earned a doctor of science degree from Cornell college, 
Mount Vernon, Iowa, through his archeological surveys, con- 
ferred August 16, 1949; found by the Iowa Conservation commis- 
sion officials to be an inexhaustible source of information on 
Indian mounds in Iowa; married Mary Belle Makepeace Novem- 
ber 2, 1881, who survives, with one daughter, Mrs. Florence 
Carter, at home, and three sons, Harry Orr, an Allamakee coun- 
ty engineer, who formerly surveyed with his father, and Fred, 
both of Waukon, and James, of Los Angeles. 


IOWA STATE DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 
AND ARCHIVES 


Claude R. Cook, Curator 
Des Moines 


An institution of the State of Iowa, located at the seat of 
government, established as a department of the State in 1892, 
and administered by a Curator elected by a Board of Trustees 
composed of the Governor of the State, a Justice of the Iowa 
Supreme Court and the Superintendent of Public Instruction. It 
consists of the following divisions: 


The Iowa Historical and Genealogical Library 
The Public Archives of the State of Iowa 

The State Census Records of Iowa 

The War History Division—Gold Star Iowans 


The Portrait Gallery of Iowa, exhibiting oil portraits of 
the outstanding men and women who have contrib- 
uted to Iowa culture and progress 


The Museum Division: Indian, geology, pioneer life, 
ee and natural history collections and 
exhibits 


The Manuscript Collection including papers, addresses, 
documents and correspondence of eminent Iowans, 
supplying unrecorded chapters in state history 


Publication: ANNALs oF Iowa, a Magazine of History 


The Newspaper Division—Files of Iowa newspapers and 
periodicals from territorial days to the present 


In the interest of preserving Iowa history, solicits the presenta- 
tion, to its Manuscript Collection, of letters, diaries, family 
histories, and general manuscripts about Iowans and the area of 
which the state is a geographical part. 


ANNALS OF IOWA 


In the more than half a century the ANNALS or Iowa has been 
published, it has been a repository for, and made available, a 
vast amount of valuable data on the history of the State other- 
wise not accessible. The securing of material, and editing and 
supervising its publication, is a part of the immediate task of 
carrying on the work of the Department in harmony with estab- 
lished traditions. 

The Editor welcomes for publication the contributions of the 
reminescences, writings, biographies, observations and studies of 
those familiar with Iowa people and important events In the 
state’s history. 


